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Lord Beaconstield has returned to England and 
has received his anticipated ovation. On landing 
at Dover he was presented with an address by the 
Mayor; in London he was greeted by an immense 
assemblage at the railway station; it is estimated 
that 100,000 people made his passage to the For- 
eign Office a triumphal procession; Liberals joined 
with Conservatives in the celebration; and the 
press, with hardly an exception, bave united to 
make bis triumph greater. ‘‘To the fame of a dis- 
tingui-hed English statesman,” says the London 
‘* Times,” ‘*‘ he has added that of a singularly suc- 
cessful foreiga minister, and it would be hard to 
say what greater distinction can remain for him.” 
He has, as the Christian Union a few weeks ago 
declared he had, saved the pride of England and 
restored, apparently, its prestige in foreign affairs; 
and that pride applauds him in consequence. He 
has made a singularly characteristic speech in 
Parliament, thinly veiling his feeling of exulta- 
tion at the extent of his achievement by what is, in 
form, an apology for not having achieved more. 
The whole of his speech is practically summed up 
in the single sentence, ‘‘Turkey in Europe once 
more exists.” 


But it is easier to captivate than to capture the 
English people by a dazzling triumph, and signs 
are not wanting of a sober second thought and a 
serious political reaction. More significant than 
Lord Beaconsfield’s elaborate address is Lord 
Derby's simple statement that he quitted the 
Cabinet because he dissented from its decision to 
seize Cyprus as a naval station and a point on the 
main land, by a secret expedition from India, with- 
out the consent of the Sultan. And though Lord 
Salisbury diplomatically declares that Lord Derby's 
‘*memory is bad,” the English people will be more 
likely to think that Lord Salisbury has been mis- 
informed than that Lord Derby has deliberately 
falsified respecting the proposed action of his 
colleagues. ‘‘ Bob Acres’’—we beg his pardon, 
the Marquis of Hartington—the Liberal leader, 


whose courage has oozed out of his fingers’ ends 
at every prospect of a severe political battle, bas 
at length summoned courage to give notice of a 
resolution condemning the Administration for 
unsatisfactorily dealing with the claims of the 
Greeks, for unnecessarily extending the military 
liabilities of Great Britain in regard to Asiatic 
Turkey, and for incurring great responsibilities 
without the previous knowledge of Parliament. 
Mr. Gladstone bas still more vehemently assailed 
the Berlin policy, characterizing it as ‘‘ an insane 
covenant,” and Mr. Forster publicly asserts that 
the Liberal leaders are now agreed and will make 
their protest and take a division of Parliament 
regardless of their political weakness or strength. 
The immediate result of this challenge will un- 
questionably be political defeat. But the English 
people will begin to question, are already begin- 
ning to question, whether they have not paid a 
very high price for a rather small whistle; 
whether, above all, they can safely allow personal 
government to be engrafted upon the British 
Constitution; whether they can safely allow a 
Prime Minister to make the country responsible 
for the good government of an immense territory, 
the possibility of expensive and prolonged wars, 
and the certainty of an entire revolution in fo.- 
eigu policy, without the counsel, the consent, or 
the previous knowledge of Parliament. We make 
little of the dissatisfaction of Italy and the sup- 
pressed revolutionary feeling in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina against the Austrian occupation, though 
either thay become more serious in the future 
than it is in the present, because no settlement 
could have been arrived at in Berlin witbout giv- 
ing serious dissatisfaction to some one. 


Mr. A. B. Cornell's letter of last Fall, to the 
President, is published in connection with his 
recent removal from the Custom House, and it 
brings out, very clearly, the fatal weakness of the 
Presidential order respecting participation by 
United States officers in political affairs, a weak- 
ness to which the Christian Union called atten- 
tion at the time it was issued. It appears that Mr. 
Cornell, as Chairman of the New York State Com- 
mittee, had no other remaining duty to perform 
than to call the State Convention to order, yet be 
was required by the administration to resign bis 
chairmanship peremptorily and promptly, or to re- 
sign his Custom House office. Mr. Cornell refused 
to do either, and has now been removed without 
charges. He maintains that the demand made upon 
him was an attempt to control the political privi- 
lege of the citizen, and was inconsistent with 
the Presideut’s declaration in his letter of accept- 
ance, that every ‘‘ officer should be secure in his 
tenure as long as bis personal character remained 
untarnished and the performance of his duty 
satisfactory.”” Mr. Cornell will have the sympathy 
of the public in the issue raised by his letter and 
removal. The President has attempted to accom- 
plish a very much needed reform in a manner 
which is open to very serious criticism, and he 
would best conduce to that reform by abandoning 
that method. Meanwhile, however, the removal 
of General Arthur and Mr. Cornell is a fact ac- 
complished. The new appointees are men of un- 
questioned honor and integrity; and the Republi- 
can party bas more serious business on its bands 
just now than to enter into a controversy respect- 
ing the New York Custom House. 


The Louisiana Sub-Committee seem to have 
overruled the main-committee, for they have de- 
cided, in the face of Mr. Potter’s letters, to permit 


Secretary Sherman to prove intimidation in the 
Feliciana parishes. Better late than never. 


The political campaign this Fall promises to 
be somewhat ‘‘mixed.” The ‘‘ Nationals” have 
organized in this State, and their State Conven- 
tion will have been held and adjourned before 
our next issue. Though it possesses some local 
power we judge that this party can exert but little 
influence on the State election, other than a 
negative one, by reducing the numerical strength 
of one or the other of the two great parties. The 
effect of the Southern policy of the Administra- 
tion is beginning to be seen in reports from the 
South, where the Republican party is reorganiz- 
ing, not on a purely color basis; there is said to 
be hope of carrying three or four districts io 
Louisiana and some in Tennessee, the Carolinas 
and Maryland. The Republicans ought to send 
some of their best and ablest speakers into the 
Southern States: if the leaders fail to do this they 
will only have to thank themselves for deserved 
defeat. 


‘The Boston Herald” has interviewed” Mr. 
Kearney, the famous labor agitator of California, 
and has published a semi-official report of the 
object of his intended missionary enterprise to 
the East. The party which he conducts carried 
the city of San Francisco by 5,000 majority, and 
it is intimated that a more effective organization 
throughout the State would have given it the 
control of the Constitutional Convention. Mr. 
Kearney’s present objective point is to put a 
workingman in the Presidential chair. He ex- 
pects to arrive in Boston the latter part of July, 
and inaugurate a series of open air meetings 
there, from which point he will proceed to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, repeating the 
same tactics. He disavows intending to interfere 
with local politics, and denies any purposed part- 
nership with Ben Butler. He expresses himself as 
a little suspicious of the men at the head of the 
socialist movements in the East, but is ready to 
work in conjunction with them if they suit him. 
He means to teach the Eastern people that ‘‘ the 
Shinese slavery question is going to be as impor- 
tant a question and perhaps as hard to deal with 
as anti-slavery was.” The ‘‘ Herald” correspond- 
ent’s portrait of the man, with his ‘‘ low cunning, 
brutality, and rugged obstinacy” marked upon 
the face, and with a conveisation ‘‘ interlarded 
with oaths uttered in a harsh, unpleasant voice,” 
is not attractive; Lut we may as well prepare our- 
selves for something of an ‘‘ovation” to this man, 
and, in it, something of a revelation of the power 
of the class which he is attempting to organize 
into a political party. 


At a meeting of sympathizers held in New York 
city week before last, some extraordinary state- 
ments were made respecting the prevalence of 
socialism in Germany: as that Germany bas withio 
her present walls five thousand socialists, among 
whom are more than two hundred editors of labor 
papers, and that socialistic documents are found 
in the knapsacks of about sixty-five per cent. of 
the conscripts in the German army. We are sus- 
picious of statements contained in speeches or 
embodied in resolutions of such a meeting as this; 
but if the German army is to any such extent per- 
vaded by socialistic sentiments, it may be that 


Bismarck is educating and arming the very power 
which is sooner or later to revolutionize the Ger- 
man Empire. The proffered sympathy of America, 
however, comes from a very small and apparently 
insignificant portion of even 


New York city’s 
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population ; if it measured by the collection 
taken at the door, it will not be found to be very 
formidable. 


In the skirmish which bas taken place in Oregon 
since our last issue the Indians have been de- 
feated, though no decisive battle has taken place. 
The War Department does not indicate by its ac- 
tion that supreme contidence which it is reported 
to have indicated by its words. All the troops 
available for the purpose have been withdrawn 
from the East and are en route to the seat of war. 
Only one regiment is reported to be left east of 
the Mississippi, and even that may have been or- 
dered west before our paper reaches our readers, 
We do not apprehend a renewal of the labor 
troubles of last year, but if they should be re- 
newed the States would have to depend upon 
their militia for protection. 


The International Literary Congress has finished 
its sessicns and adjourned sine die. The mails 
give us a report of its proceedings and results. 
These results hardly seem to justify the existence 
of so pretentious and resplendent an assemblage. 
The Convention declares in favur of a perpetual 
copyright, which it is perfectly certain the public 
will never grant; it declares in favor of an inter- 
national copyright, which, with proper limita- 
tions, will sooner or later be granted; and it has 
taken steps to organize an International Literary 
Association, having for its object the defense of 
literary property and the organization of regular 
relations between the literary societies and writers 
of all countries. The principal seat of this asso- 
ciation is to be in Paris. A second meeting of 
the Congress is announced for next year in Lon- 
don. This Congress bas done little more than give 
a new impulse to the agitation in favor of inter- 
national copyright, and this involves more serious 
and complicated questions than the authors imag- 
ine; for it will require no little skill to provide 
euch a copyright as will practically protect the 
authors rather than enrich foreign publishers, and 
will enable translators in one country to receive a 
fair compensation for introducing into it works 
originally written in the language of another. 


An important decision has been made by Judge 
Choate, in the United States Circuit Court, re- 
specting the status of Chinamen in this country. 
A Chinaman who has lived for twenty-eight years 
in this city applied for naturalization papers. 
They were declined on the ground that the earlier 
laws alluded only to white persons, and the later 
laws only made exception in favor of persons of 
African descent. So, then, the Chinaman is 
neither white nor black enough to vote. We 
do not question the legality of the decision, 
but the anomaly of the law ought to be corrected. 
There is no reason why an African should be 
permitted to be a citizen and a Chinaman refused 
the same privilege, unless we are prepared to rec- 
ognize differences of religion as grounds for 
political distinctions. And to do this at the very 
time when Turkey, complying with the demands 
of all the European powers, ix declaring that such 
differences shall not be recognized as a ground for 
political distinctions, would present a still stranger 
anomaly. 


England has adopted, but modified, a method of 
dealing with habitual drunkards which, we be- 
lieve, in its origin is American. The English 
Parliament bas provided that habitual drunkards 
may apply for admission into inebriate asylums, 
which are already established in Great Britain, 
and, on signing their application, may be held for 
twelve months, unless earlier pronounced cured 
by the manager. In its present form the bill pro- 
vides only for those who can pay for their keep, 
but if the experiment succeeds it is proposed to 
extend it and support inebriate hospitals by taxa- 
tion. The original proposition, to allow the 
courts to commit habitual drunkards to the 
asylum in a manner analogous to that in which 
insane persons are committed to insane retreats, 
was abandoned by the advocates of the bill, and 
withdrawn from it. In its present form the bill 
secures the almost unanimous approbation of the 
Englieh House of Commons. 


The reports from the West all promise a large 
crop. Wheat, oats, barley, rye and hay are al- 
ready secured, and corn, which was kept back by 
the ecol, damp weather of June, has gained already 


more than it lost, and promises a large harvest. 
In Europe, on the contrary, the crops are short, 
and the assurance of peace will give, probably, 
revived industry there, and, though a less fever- 
ish, excited market, a more healthful and durable 
one for our bread-stuffs. Our paper currency is 
already substantially equal to gold. There is 
some question whether the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has any right, under the law, to resume specie 
payments before the Ist of next January; but for 
this uncertainty resumption might begin at almost 
any time. 8113,000,000 of our 4 per cent. bonds 
have already been taken in about five months anJ, 
since the adjournment of Congyess, subscriptions 
to it are increasing. The amount of gold sent out 
of the country on account of the interest on the 
public debt is almost daily growing less. All these 
indications, point, not to a brisk or brilliant 
trade this Fall and winter, but to a healthier and 
better one. If industry does not revive it will 
only be because all signs fail in hard times. 


We are now writing with a breeze blowing from 
the north-west, and the air, even in our city 
office, tolerable, but, at the close of a heated 
term which, whatever the figures may say, seems 
to us to have been the most severe we have ever 
experienced. In the West it appears to have been 
worse than in the East, where breezes from the 
Atlantic palliated a little the infliction. On the 
prairies the farmers did their harvesting by moon- 
light: in St. Louis, which was the culminating 
point of heat, for one or two days business was 
almost absolutely suspended; the boats lay crowd- 
ed at the levee unable to discharge their cargoes; 
and it is estimated between 1,500 and 2,000 persons 
were more or less seriously affected by the heat. 
Sixty-four cases of sunstroke are reported in New 
York City and the suburbs on a single day. Per 
contra, nearly 35,000 persons found relief from the 
heat in the free baths which have been compara- 
tively recently provided. The greatest sufferers 
were, as is always the case, those who had sought 
to protect themselves from the hot weather by a 
free use of alcholic stimulants, and the extra- 
ordinary statement is made by the telegraph that 
in Indianapolis no deaths occurred from sunstroke, 
because very little drinking of stimulants is in- 
dulged there. Indianapolis must have been *’ born 
again” since we knew it. 


THE DIVINE LIBERTY. 
** Please tell an Inquiring Friend in what sense, and to 
what extent. is the Christian free from the law *” 


HE commentators and theologians have very 
generally distinguished between the moral 
and the ceremonial law. It has been supposed 
that Christ abrogated the ceremonial but re- 
enacted the moral law. The New Testament, 
however, recognizes no such distinction. It treats 
them both alike, as neither abrogated nor re- 
enacted, but fulfilled by Christ. He declares 
that not one jot or tittle of the law shall pass 
away till all be fulfilled; that is, not the smallest 
letter nor the minutest dot, not the crossing of a 
t northe dotting of ani. Paul exhorts the Chris- 
tian not to be under the law, not under any law. 
Condemning the Galatians for going back from 
the life of faith to a life under the law, he 
leaves no room for the suggestion that they are 
partly right and only partly wrong. 
We understand, then, the teaching of the New 
Testament on this subject to be substantially this. 
I. The object of the divine laws, both moral and 
ceremonial, is the development of character. 
They are simply means to an end. That end is 
not the maintenance of good social order, or the 
regulation of conduct; it is the making of men. 
The laws of God are like those of the household, 
not like those of the State. This is the meaning 
of Christ’s declaration that on the two commands, 
love to God and man, hang all the law and the 
prophets; that is, to develop this supreme regula- 
tive principle of love all statutes were enacted 
and all inspired teaching was given. This is the 
meaning of Paul’s assertion that ‘love is the ful- 
filling of the law;” an assertion which interprets 
Christ’s declaration that the law is to be fulfilled, 
not abrogated. It is fulfilled when the spirit of 
love is developed in the soul. This is yet more 
clearly and explicitly stated by Paul in bis epistle 
to iimothy: ‘‘ The end of the commandment is 
love out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 


and of faith unfeigned.” When this is accom- 
plished the law is atanend. It is like a seaffold- 
ing that is taken down when the fresco is painted, 
or like a school book that is thrown aside in the 
attic when the education is completed. P 

II, Hence, laws, rules, regulations, both 
ceremonial and moral, were God’s method 
of preparation for a higher spiritual culture; 
but this is all. They were a schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ. The Ten Commandments 
are an admirable code for a set of semi-bar- 
barians. When meum and tuum were but half 
recognized, ‘Thou shalt not steal” was a good 
preliminary lesson in honesty. When men were 
just emerging from an animal condition, *‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery” was a good founda- 


tion to lay fora pure family life. Slavery was still” 


suffered; polygamy was end.wred; for it was only. 


the grossest violations of honesty and purity that 
could be successfully restrained. The Ten Com- 
mandments are equally admirable now as a code 
for the nursery or the Five Points; for children; 
and for men who in the moral life are but children. 
But a man may obey them all and be a rascal 


whom modern society. would spew out of its 
drawing-rooms. He may i idolater, and 
may be godless; he may not take (iod’s name in 
vain, and may be profane; he may not be an 
adulterer, and may be libidinous: he may not 
steal, and may be unchivalric, ungentlemanly, 
dishonorable, a liar and a scoundrel. 


IIIf. At length the time came when the race (as 
a race), was ready for a higher spiritual culture. 
The foundations had been laid in a developed 
moral sense; the alphabetic principles of a moral 
life bad been in a measure learned; and God in 
the Gospel offered the higher and better culture. 
He invited men to recognize his love and to live 
in direct, vital, personal companionship with him. 
He invited them to recognize his purpose of 
developing in them a divine character, and to co- 
operate with him in it, cordially and intelligently. 
He invited them toa life of faith, in which they 
should no longer yield a blind obedience to rules 
and regulations, the object of which in many cases 
they could not understand. He called them, tna 
word, to be no longer servants but friends and 
children. They who accept this invitation are no 
longer under the law, no longer under any law. 
They are no longer to be content to obey the 
divine regulations, prescribed for the ignorant and 
the unruly; they are to live in such intimate fel- 
lowship with God, and inspired by such a supreme 
and affectionate desire to please him as their 
Heavenly Father, and to be like him, that the 
law shall cease to be anything more than a guide 
to the understanding of his wishes regarding 
them. The declaration of Christ that he bas come 
to make his people free, and of the apostle 
that we are called unto liberty, is not to be 
reduced to the mere statement that we need no 
longer be circumcised and offer sacrifices in the 
temple. They are far more radical; they relate 
to the spirit which should fill and the principle 
which should guide the child of God in all his ex- 
perience. 

Life affords abundant illustrations of this gen 
eral truth, and Paul bas employed them tom ke 
bis meaning clear. 

In every community there are two classes; the 
one under, the other free from the criminal laws. 
Very few of the readers of the Christian Union 
live under the laws of the State. They are nor 
kept from theft because thieving is a penitentiary 
offense; nor from murder because murderers are 
arrested, tried, and—acquitted on the ground of 
moral insanity. They are governed in their inter- 
course with their fellow-men by considerations of 
honor, truth and probity that are interior, not ex 
terior, by elements inherent in their character, not 
by statutory conditions imposed uponthem. Now 
God desires that his children in all their relations 
with him shall be governed in the same way, not 
by laws from without, but by laws inspired by 
motives operative from within. The law, says 
Paul, is good if a man use it lawfully; but is 
not for the righteous, it is for the lawless and dis- 
obedient. It is therefore only the lawless and 
disobedient that are under it. No child of God 
should be content to do right because it is com- 
manded. He should do right for the same reason 
that his Heavenly Father does right; because it ir 
impossible that one possessing the divine nature 
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should do wrong. His life should be the natural 
blossom and fruitage of his character. 

We babitually treat our children as God has 
treated the race. The child is at first ‘** under 
tutors and governors.” His school hours are ar- 
ranged for him. Each study has its place in the 
schedule. A bell calls him into school; a bell re- 
leases bim. As habits of study are formed, and 
an appetite for learning created, the stringency 
of rules is released. And the developed scholar 
knows nothing of them. He has no schedule; he 
is under no rules; no bell summons him to an un- 
welcome task; he must drive himself from his 
desk, not to it, lest he impair the body in the 
culture of the mind. So when the soul hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness, when it follows 
hard after spiritual things, it no longer needs 
laws and statutes and it is no longer under them. 
The law is a schoolmaster; but the man student 
is not under a schoolmaster. 

The New Testament is not then a new code of 
laws to take the place of the old ones, The Gos- 
pel is not a new yoke of bondage. Christ is not a 
lawgiver, but the life-giver. He comes to inspire 
in men a supreme love for their Heavenly Father, 
to bring them by adoption into personal vital 
affectionate relations with bim, to awaken in them 
a yearning for a character like his own, to set 
them a holy model, and to fire within them a 
divine ambition. And to those who accept his 
guidance and catch his enthusiasm there is en- 
franchisement. They are free. They are prom. 
ised the direct personal indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit. They are assured that by faith they shall 
walk with God. They are told to regard the law 
no longer, except as it may aid them to under- 
stand their Father's will and wish, to use it but 
not to be under it. And they are assured that if 
they do this, codperating with the Divine will, 
following hard after the Divine life, there is to 
them no condemnation. Men may carp and erit- 
icise. But the Heavenly Father, who ever ‘“‘takes 
the will for the deed,” knoweth his own; and 
they live at home and in the sunlight of his ap- 
proving stile. 


SPIRITUAL VISION. 
x HE pure in heart shall see God.” See him, 
when? and where? In heaven? All the 


redeemed will see God in heaven, therefore this 
cannot be the meaning of a blessing pronounced 
as peculiar to the pure in heart. What, then, is 
that vision of God which is the distinguishing 
privilege of those who have pure hearts? And 
what is it to be pure in heart? 

In the Beatitudes Jesus points out various 
qualities or graces of character, not esteemed 
before his time as they deserved to be, and asso- 
ciates with each its peculiar and appropriate hap- 
piness. To be pure in heart is an endowment, an 
attainment whose possessor is fortunate for this 
reason: that he enjoys conscious communion with 
(iod; he has a perception of the Divine presence 
and influence which is real to him. One may be- 
lieve in God, and may obey him, upon a confi- 
dence in his works and his word, yet not havea 
soul-filling consciousness of his presence, or an 
assurance of his influence as personal and present. 
Or, one may perceive the impact of the Divine 
Spirit as an influence in the soul, a solace in sor- 
row, a guide in doubt, an aid in effort, a partici- 
pant in joy. It is the happiness of those who 
possess purity in heart that they have this per- 
ception of God. 

If Christ had said, ‘‘ Fortunate are clear-headed 
men, far they can understand Nature and Sci- 
ence,” the modern reader would understand very 
well what be meant by a clear head. It is not so 
easily comprehended that there is a clear-hearted- 
ness, a power of spiritual vision, which is purer 
and stronger in some souls than in others, and 
which gives to the soul in which it is vigorous 
communion with God as a Live Presence, and re- 
ceives his influence as personal aud direct. Many 
will hesitate to assent to this as a possible attain- 
ment; will say, ‘‘ What can I know of God bat 
what is told me in the Bible?” Yet does not every 
reader know some person, some man of uncom- 
mon elevation of soul, some woman of sweet, 
clear, spiritual perception, who really seems to 
“see” God? 

This pureness of heart is not rectitude of life, 


chastity or temperance in conduct, moderation in 
appetite and passion, though these are important 
to preserving it. It is a temperamental quality. 
It is a power. As there is a capacity to see the 
beautiful which endows one for Art, a capacity to 
observe and generalize which endows one for Sci- 
ence, a capacity of memory which endows one for 
acquisition of Learning, so there is a capacity to 
perceive that which is spiritaal which endows 
one for the vision of the Divine. It is not con- 
ferred on all in equal degree; yet it may be 
strengthened; there are means to aid its develop- 
ment. 

I. Care in diet may aid. There are persons to 
whom a lightening of the diet would bring a 
clearer spiritual vision. This is the root of the 
benetit of fasting. Aside from all habits of gross 
indulgence or excesses which bring any symptoms 
of disturbed health, there is with many a habitual 
taking of a little more food than tends to the best 
mental and spiritual activity; a surplus which isa 
slight burden throughout the day, so that while 
the man is not hurt or sickened by it, he is never 
quite at his best. Or some element is, perhaps, 
supplied in excess. Experiment gently in this 
direction. Shorten each meal a little;/or reduce 
the lunch to a minimum; or omit the late supper; 
or weaken the strong tea or coffee; or for once 
give a cordial, hopeful trial to keeping Lent. 
Some one of these may remove an unknown but 
persistent obstacle to the growth of vision of God. 
Yet this is not advice to all, for the spiritual fac. 
ulty may be weakened by innutrition of the bodily 
organ; there are those who would be aided by 
more liberality in food. 

Il. Maintain rectitude of life. One who would 
strengthen spiritual vision must stand firm against 
allurements to wrong-doing. Some of the graces 
are not inconsistent with falling before tempta- 
tion. Penitence quite implies that one has sinned. 
Humility, meekness, reverence are not destroyed 
by a sense of transgressions. Love! why the 
highest stimulus of love to Christ is the sense of 
gratitude for redemption from sin. But one can. 
not yield to temptations and at the same time 
grow in spiritual insight. All who have recorded 
their experience of efforts to attain the vision of 
God bear witness that rectitude of life, cordial 
conformity to the ideal of conduet, is essential to 
progress. ‘*' Whoever sinneth hath not seen Him.” 
‘*He that doeth evil hath not seen God.” ‘I will 
behold thy face in righteousness.” ‘* Follow holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” 
This is the uniform tone of such experiences, not 
only in Bible days, but since. For attainment of 
pureness of vision there must be purity of life. 
To gain or grow in this sense of companionship 
there must be uncompromising fidelity to duty, 
and a stern negative to all enticements to wrong. 
One must be content to forego somewhat the joys 
of repeated penitence and pardon if he would 
advance in pureness of heart. Well! one cannot 
have every joy and grace at the maximum. 

Ill. Seek communion with God. Many persovs 
lose it because they do not seek it. They read 
the Word, and offer petitions in prayer, and sing 
praise ; but they do not send the heart out in 
search for companionship. Yet God reveals him- 
self to those who search. He is a rewarder of 
those that diligently seek him. Take time and 
thought when ALONK—as you sit in your own 
room, or walk by yourself through the fields, or 
ride without companions in the car, or lie wakeful 
at night—to send the thoughts and aspirations 
out, not in formal prayer, bat in search of the 
companionship of Almighty God. Try if there is 
not something to be dimly seen by looking. How 
can we expect to see God, if we do not look ? 

IV. Try sympathetic converse with mankind. If 
the eye of the heart cannot perceive God directly, 
accept the failure cheerfully; do not harass your- 
self, but say, ‘‘It is not my gift.” Turn toward 
man. When the angel, writing the names of* 
those who loved the Lord, told Ben Adhem that 
bis uname was not among them, Ben Adhem cheer- 
ily said: 

pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 
The ange! wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great wakxening light, 


And showed the names whom love of God had blest; 
And, lo! Ben Adbem’s name led al! the rest.” 


If one cannot leap the whole distance one must 
use the stepping-stones. To those who cannot 
give one bound to the presence of God, three easy 


steps are offered; from self to fellow-man, from 
fellow-man to Jesus, from Jesus to the Almighty 
Father. Try these. Make the experiment to go 
into life, to mingle in the family and in the busi- 
ness circle, to meet mankind as the course of 
events may lead, resolved, as an hour's lesson in 
spiritual growth, to realize that Jesus accepts the 
thoughts and feelings which you bestow on the 
least of these his brethren as bestowed on him ; 
and school yourself, for a time, to give such 
thoughts and feelings of kindliness and considera- 
tion to those around you as you would give to 
Jesus in like circumstances. This need not change 
your conduct—perhaps. Refuse, say ‘‘no,” re 
prove, compete, disappoint, if duty requires; but 
school yourself that the spirit in which you act 
and speak shall be the one which a disciple meet- 
ing his Saviour in the daily life of Palestine might 
be glad to manifest in the same case. Make it 
real to yourself that these around you are his rep- 
resentatives; and try if this culture will not give 
you asense of seeing Jesus, and through him of 
seeing (fod. Ah! there are many not able to sev 
Giod in the forests, waters, or skies of nature, nor 
in the visions of their own hearts, who yet mighr 
attain glimpses of Him if they would look at man 
whom he made in his own image. If you cannot 
see God with! the naked eye, make a telescope— 
take humanity and Jesus for the lenses. 


NOTES. 


—It is u deserved compliment which the Briti-h 
Lighthouse Bureau pay to the memory of our Prof. 
lienry, in their published letter, recognizing the emi- 
neut services rendered by him to the science of 
pharology; is it possible, gentle reader, that you do 
pot know what pharology means? Neither does 
Webster; but etymology hints that it is the science of 
lighthouses. 

—Evidently co-education does not render the male 
students effemimate. Here is Cornell carrying off the 
honors from Harvard in the boat race: Owasco Lake: 
July 17th; four lengths; no accidents. 

—Blacksmiths and horsemen, attention! A British 
farmer has discovered that horse-shoes are needless. 
He has tried unshod horses in swamps, on dry ground, 
in thick damp clay and on stony soil, and avers that 
unshod horses do better than those that are shod 
every time. Even so conservative a journal as the 
* Lancet” thinks the problem well worth a new in- 
vestigation ; so does the London “ Spectator."" Folly 
and fashion have put useless blinders on the horse, 
and tortured him with check reins; so it is not in- 
credible that shoes are also to be charged to those 
two f's—folly and fashion. 


—Heresy has broken out in a new and alarming 
development. Manchester New College, England, 
usks to have theological Professors appointed at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and degrees given, without 
reference to the creed taught. In other learving no 
pledge is taken before-band of the instructors as tu 
the conclusions to be taught. Can theology be taught 
without any such pledge‘ It ts really a question 
worth pondering at least. 

—“*Oh wad some power the giftie gie us!” Here is 
what the London “Spectator” thinks of our elevated 
railway : 

“The New Yorkers have added a new misery to human life. 
Their high-level railway is said to be a success. This atro- 
cious contrivance is a railway laid upon iron pillars twenty 
feet high, cemented by girders, and driven in upon the track 
of the tramway cars. The passengers, therefore, are on a 
level with the upper windows in the streets, and the train 
which moves at fifteen miles an hour, rushes past the upper 


‘floors at intervala of ten minutes. As the contrivance costs 


only £100,000 a mile, and carries passengers profitably at a 
halfpenny a mile, it is sure to supersede tunnel railways in 
great cities, and to be the most effectual of all contrivances 
for destroying the small remains of peace. The passengers 
ascend and descend by spiral iron staircases, fixed at the 
principal points of traffic.” 

The intervals are every three minutes, and the cost 
was not much more than half the figures given by the 
“Spectator,” we believe. 


—In the Christian Union for May 22 a correspond- 
ent told how the Rev. Robt. West, Supt. of the A. H. 
M. Society for Missouri, narrowly escaped being shot 
in Caddo, Indian Territory, by a half-breed Indian. 
The same correspondent now informs us that the 
would-be murderer was arrested July 4th ona charge 
of bringing whiskey into the Territory, but was subse- 
quently released on bail. The penalty will hardly be 
more than a fine, unless the U.S. Marshal in Arkansas, 
who has jurisdiction in the case, chooses to exercise it. 
It is to be hoped that this may be done. If the Terri- 
torial government is inefficient, the U.S. authorities 
ought to take whatever steps are practicable to pro- 
tect the lives of citizens. 

—No one who reads our contributor’s breezy de- 
scription of “ An English Pleasure Town” can fail to 
be refreshed. Its graphic sketches are none the less 
interesting because they delineate a life which to most 
of us is so unfamiliar, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Dear Mr: In your column of answers to inguirers will 
you please notice the following: A lady recently delivereda 
course of lectures in this town in the interests of rationalism, 
and among tmnuny other statements adverse to the Christian 
religion she suid, **That the idea of incarnation was by no 
means confined to the Jewish Christ. That saviours and re- 
deemers innumerable with claims identical with Jesus of 
Nazareth have risen and established religions, &c."" My query 
is, Are these statements true’ Is there no distinction be- 
tween the New Testament idea of incarnation and that, for 
examp:«, of the Buddbistic incarnations? She mentioned 
Zoroaster and Osiris as special examples. But the authorities 
I have consulted do not bear out her assertions. In a written 
communicaton to me she quoted Col. T. W. Higginson as an 
authority. Is he such in his work, Sympathy of Religions”? 
She refers also to translations of “ The Rigveda,” * Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures,” from Chinese, by G. 8. Beal, and ** The 
World's Sixteen Crucified Saviours,”’ by Graves, published by 
a Boston bouse. How would you advise a minister to meet 
such rationalistic attacks and statements? It seems to me 
that if there are other “ incarnated Christs,”’ making identical 
claims with those of the Jewish Christ, the claims of the lat- 
ter are nullified by that fact. In all my reading I have 
never met with the history of such apart from their evident 
mythic character. 

The idea of ioecarpation is by no means confined to 
the Bible. It is to be found in otber sacred writiogs. 
Everywhere is there a desire to come into a knowledge 
of and communion with God, the Unknown. Every- 
where ‘here is a sense of separation from Him anda 
need of an atonement and a mediator. The lowest 
attempt to supply this need is idolatry; the idol serving 
as an image or representation of God. In all pagan 
religious the philosophy of the higher classes is mono- 
theistic, the multitudes of deities are only phases of the 
one god, portrayed in diverse forms for the common 
people. Next above the ido] comes the priestly class, a 
caste of boly men who are supposed to live in direct 
communion with the deity, and so serve as mediators 
between man and God. Their sacrifices serve as an 
stonement. Next above this is the incarnation. The 
people, in their search after a god, imagined that their 
heroes and heroines were in some peculiar sense repre- 
sentatives of deity. Either they are represented as 
coming down to earth in the likeness of men, or men 
are represented as deified at their death on account of 
the divine qualities which they manifested in their lives. 
From these general facts one of two conclusions may be 
drawn: one, that there is no such thing as an incarna- 
tion, that God is absolutely the Unknown and always to 
remain so, and that all attempts to come into any 
knowledge of him are equally folly; the other, that this 
universal longing for some knowledge of God was not 
put into the buman soul without an answering supply, 
that there is somewhere in history a real revelation of 
the deity, and that we are to look throughout the wide 
world for it. This is our conclusion. We take the in- 
carnations of heathenisim to be an indication that there 
is a mediator between the soul and its unknown God; 
the hunger of the buman soul has somewpere food ade- 
quate for its satisfaction; and that food we find in the 
hte and death of Jesus Christ. The statement that 
saviours innumerable have arisen with claims identical 
with those of Jesus Christ is false. The religion of the 
New Testament is the only one which even pretends to 
confer a real peace on the soul; and the only one whose 
literature abounds with the utterances of peace. Con- 
trast the Christian Incarnation with that of Hindu 
mythology, in which Vishnu is represented as under- 
going ten different incarnations, as a fish, a tortwise, a 
hog, a lion, etc., and each incarnation is represented by 
a separate idol. As to the best way of meeting such 
infidelity, it is generally best not to meet it at all; that 
is, not to refer to it. Treat it as Paul and Christ treated 
the similar fully of tueir day, by preaching the truth. 
Present the New Testament teaching as to the Incarna- 
tion, without referring to the heathen incarnations. 
Study to understand what is the want of the human 
heart which has led the heathen to invent their incarna- 
tious, and then so present the truth that it will lay hold 
of that heart-hunger and satisfy it. No philosophy 
which leaves the heart-hunger unappessed will ever 
take strong and permanent hold on the community. 

—What do you mean when you say that “ for ten thcusand 
years there was not a voice that told man what his body was 
or what his mind was?"" Did not the knowledge which Adam 
bad of God, 6,000 years ago, involve that of physiology and 
psychology’ is itnot probable that in the radiance of bis 
pre-fallen life, although lacking the experience of man to- 
day, he must have had clearer ideas on those matters than 
most people have now ? 

There is not the least evidence of it in Scripture or in 
history outside of Scripture. And if this surmise were 
correct, it would not help the matter a particle; for the 
descendants of Adam lost this imagined knowledge long 
ago, and the children cannot be beld responsible for its 
possession. The fact of the all but universal igiorance 
of mankind cannot be avoided by supposing that some 
far-off progenitor possessed knowledge. 

—Will you please tell me in what cases I am to use an ad- 
jective, and in what an adverb, after such verbs as “look,” 
feel,” etc. 

Brown gives the following rule: ‘‘In order to de- 
termine whether an adjective or an adverb is 


required consider whether in the case in 
question quality or manner is to be expressed, if the 
former, an adjective is proper; if the latter, an adverb— 
INustratious; She looks cold—she looks coldly on him; 
I sat silent—I sat silently musing.” Brown's Grammar: 
Rule 4, Note X, Obs. 2. In answer to a similar ques- 
tion the ** Journal of Commerce” some time since gave 
a rule which 1s substantially the same though somewhat 
more specific. Here it is: 

“ The verbs look, seem, appear, feel, taste, smell and sound, 
where a quality of the subject is to be ex pressed, are followed 
by an adjective relating to the subject, and not by an adverb. 
A man looks nice when be is tastefully attired and presents 
a neat appearance: he feels nice when he feels agreeable, or 
is conscious of presenting a pleasing appearance. The ad- 
verb nicely is colloquial and pot very elewunt; a man per- 
forms nicely on the piano when he plays cleverly, or so aa to 
please a b- arer of cultivated taste.” 

—1. Is not the practice of fasting as obligatory now as it 
was in the days of Christ and his apostics ¢- 

2. If Mr. Beecher, in bis recent sermon on preaching (in 
Christian Union, April 3), expresses a fact that no one 
preacher is able to preach all the truth, but only one phase of 
it. is that not a strong argument in favor of the Methodistic 
system of stationing ministers, or the itinerancy ¢ 

1. Under the Christian dispensation ordinances are 
only instruments; and no instrument is, strictly speak- 
ing, obligatory. Every man must determine for him- 
self, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, and of 
the principle of Jove, what instruments are belpful to 
himself and his neighbors, and act accordingly. For 
some men no doubt fasting is very desirable; to others 
it would confer no other grace than that of a sick head- 
ache. 2. Itis an argument for changes inthe pastorate; 
but not necessarily for aa itinerating ministry. Some 
men run through their possession of truth much sooner 
than others. 


—Two anonymous correspondents ask Mr. Beecher 
to correct certain misapprehensions that have grown 
out of what appear to be reports of a sermon in some 
secular paper, the names of which neither correspond- 
ent gives to us. Mr. Beecher is responsible for his ser- 
mons as they are reported in the Christian Union; but 
if he were to undertake to correct al] the misappreben- 
sions that grow out of sentiments attributed to bim by 
the papers that be never uttered, or even out of what he 
really has said, be would have no time to do anything 
else. We undertake to say for Mr. Beecher, however, 
to one correspondent, that he never condemned giving 
wise help to the poor; that probably he did condemn 
that kind of giving that pauperizes two in helping one; 
and to the other that he never recommended young men 
to habituate balls or theaters for their rest and rec- 
reation. 


AN ENGLISH PLEASURE TOWN. 
By F. HoOpKINs. 


N England the holiday, some change of scene 
however brief, is a matter of course with all 
ranks. The most degraded, the poorest of the 
London poor, get their outing in the hop-gardens 
of Kent. The navvies, the pitfolk, the agricult- 
ural laborers, have their cheap trips to seaside, 
mountain, and spa, in summer, on Geod Friday, 
at Easter and Whitsuntide. In addition to these 
the working classes in London take the Bank 
Holidays as well, and from a clerk to a duke, 
from a serving-woman to a Park Lane countess, 
scarce one but reckons the longer or shorter tarry 
by blue wave or among green fields and heatlery 
hills as legitimate an item in the annual expenses 
as the winter’s coal. 

Then the large class having small certain in- 
»pcomes and the undoubting conviction that no 
lady or gentleman should work, many of its mem- 
bers solitary, unfixed by ties or duties, many 
justly dreading the appalling dullness of provin- 
cial life in conventional, but pinched, domesticity, 
and the other large class of chronic but comfort- 
able invalids, form in themselves a goodly float- 
ing population for an all-the-year-round circle of 
health and pleasure-towns. 

Many of these places are charming throughout 
the year and have guests at all times. There are 
Shanklin, Ventnor and Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
Guernsey and St. Helier’s in the Channel Islands, 
Bournemouth, Torquay, and places on the south- 
ern and Welsh coasts, and some inland towns. 
Of some the fashion is passed. One hears but lit- 
tle now of Harrogate, Buxton and Leamington; 
Tunbridge Wells, as picturesque as dear in prices, 
has fallen into the keeping of a very appreciative 
and exclusive resident population: Cheltenham. 
the rage in our grandparents’ day, lying warm iv 
the shelter of the Cotswold Hills, is chiefly given 
over to the permanent occupation of Anglo- 


Indian families; and pretty, famous old Bath, 
full of story, situated in beautiful and storied 


scenery, soft, almost too soft of climate in its am 
phitheater of hills, with grand hot baths forever 
ready, and having the nicest, cheapest shops in 
England, that, too, has but a smal! influx of vis- 
itors, but a large resident population of half-pay 
officers and returned Indians. 

The town I bad in wind when writing the cap 
tion of this article is perhaps as distinetive an 
instance of its class as I could give—Great Mal 
vern, in Worcestershire. Here the Malvern Hills 
rise abruptly from the Severn Valley, and the 
town climbs their eastern bases in terraces, the 
ascent so sharp that from the sidewalks along one 
terrace you may look almost down the chimneys 
of the houses that edge the one next below. The 
roads curve, climb, plunge; they are outlined 
with hedges of laurel, hawthorn and laurestinus;: 
laburnums drop their gold, and weeping-bireches 
their tremulous shadows along them: stiff, glitter- 
ing hollies and slim Lombardy poplars stand sen- 
tinel here and there, or a twisted, fantastic clump 
of old cedars or black yews is flung boldly against 
the sky; a gateway is darkly-hooded by an impe 
ricus roof of quaintly-clipped evergreens, and the 
rudest walls are rock-gardens of mosses, ferns, 
creepers, rock-croft, and tall spikes of snapdragon 
and wall-flower. 

There is a fine old chureb of Henry VII.’s time. 
a well-preserved bit of Benedictine priory dating 
back to somewhere in 1000, a promenade garden 
with its croquet lawn, swan-pool, rhododendrons 
and monster pansies to look at, and plenty of roses 
and carnations tosmell. There are two German 
bands to listen to, each worse than the other. 
Along the streets, the roadways leading out of the 
town and the footpaths bigh up the hillsides. 
seats are scattered furthe weary. Ata half-dozen 
stands broughams, basket-carriages, pony cliairs, 
wait, the year through, the visitor's beckoning tin 
ger. Around Great Malvern, up and down the 
Severn valley and beyond the hills in Hereford. 
shire, stretches the loveliest possible rural region 
of farm, orchard, park, plantation and cedar 
rookery. Here are picturesque and most unsani- 
tary hamlets; bean fields deliciously fragrant, and 
soared and sung over by larks; fields blue with 
hyacinths, yellow with cowslips, ruddy with thar 
high-bred looking clover, the sw#infoin; wheat 
fields aflame with poppies; and leafy lanes full of 
primroses, sweet violets, vetcbes, campions, bry- 
ony vine, and with hedgerows tossing high long 
sprays of wild roses worth cros-ing the ocean to 
see and smell. 

At several points in the bills gush springs of 
water so pure that it is used undistilled in the 
preparation of homeopathic medicines—springs 
that under the names of St. Ann's Well, the Holy 
Well, the Eye Well, and so on, drew for ther 
healing virtues great crowds of pilgrims in the 
early, simple days of faith better than Knowledge. 
And in these later ones of a little knowledge and 
less faith there has been, wit! a difference, a re. 
newal of that old procession of pilgrims smitten 
sore and seeking to be dipped in the healing pow!l; 
for here some forty or more years since came Dr-. 
Wilson and Gully to take advantage of the beau- 
tifal country, the bracing air. and water tike 
liquid satin to bathe in, and founded the parent 
of the half-dozen great hydropathic establish- 
ments that before long scarcely sufficed the 
thronging patients. A wonderful popularity 
these all had for a time: pretty lodging house 
after lodging-house went up, improvement after 
improvement was made, no blot or scar was suf- 
fered to remain anywhere to offend the eye, all 
the appliances of English comfort and modern 
luxury gathered in the shops, and what with 
happy locality and untiringly fostering agt, Mal- 
vern fairly contests now with Torquay the title of 
loveliest town in England. 

Very slow, I am afraid, Young America, and 
indeed most Middle-aged Awerica, would find the 
life here. There are no hops; there is no table 
d’bote; if one bas no friends staying in the town, 
brings no good letters of introduction, his social! 
life is limited to his own party. A pack ot! 
hounds, it is true, is kept in the vicinity, and one 
may drive to the meet or follow the hunt if -o 
minded. There is, too, an occasional flower 
show. with a good-natured Earl and Countess to 
give away the prizes; and now and then a play or 
reading, and plenty of concerts. And if the 


reader be a great star, or if the concert be given 


under clerical or sufficiently distinguished 
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pices, one should be early ip his seat to watch the 
filing in, two by two, shoulders back, elbows 
close, chin in, eyes dropped, of the white-robed, 
bine- or rose-sashed, flowing-maned, budding 
English beauties of the two leading sehools for 
young Indies here—one the very unbreathed-upon 
bloom of the grape for selectness and rigor of 
blue-blood requirements, the other a little lower 
than the angels, if I may make the comparison in 
respectful speech without sacrilege. 

Then there are the Penny Readings—very droll, 
once, for whose nose is not over keen—the audi- 
ence made up chiefly from the non-‘‘ tubbing” 
people, with a sprinkling of condescending philan- 
thropists in the reserved seats, and a demonstra- 
tive, critical boys’ school in the gallery—the enter- 
tainwent, readings and music, by local amateurs 
and volunteers. The music is sometimes very 
yood, but when a pompous, fat, bald-headed 
yrocer, famous for a knowledge of local antiqui- 
ties, and, alas! for convictions for fraudulent 
weight, advances to the reading-desk and bursts 
forth, 
upon Miss Kilmansegg’s quality of b-eiress, ‘er 
‘ard ‘eart, ‘er ‘orse, ‘er ‘orror, translates £. s. d. as 
Hell, hess, d, and, excited by tumultuous laughter 

“and applause, races on with great spirit, unerringly 
dropping and bestowing h’s in impossible places, 
the emotions of an inexperienced American be- 
come uncontrollable. 

There is no lack of lions to see in the country 
cloxe about Malvern; Warwick, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Oxford, Shrewsbury, the cathedrals of 
(ijloucester and Hereford, the old abbey-church at 
Tewkesbury, Cheltenbam, Leamington, Worcester 
with its old stories and streets, its potteries, its 
glove factory, and, of all things, both Worcester 
and Hereford to be seen when fall of the humors 
of market-day. 

And Malvern has plenty of resources of its own. 
How gay the little town looks of a crisp, sunny 
morning when all the world turns out for a before- 
luncheon stroll! The heights above are dotted 
with bevies of children under convoy of nurse or 
yvoverness; young men and maidens sauntering to 
the old. old tune, and donkey partics winding 
up and down the steep sides of the Worcester- 
shire Bencon. The streets below are full of peo- 
ple loitering cheerfully about, gazing into shop 
windows at Worcester china, Swiss carvings, Tun- 
bridge ware, new photographs, some last new 
thing in ritualism, or the lovely fruit and flower 
devices of an artistic green-grocer; chaffering 
with the country women over their baskets of 
egys, butter, cream cheese, plums, apricots, goose- 
berries, cob nuts or bannocks (green walnuts, and 
quite delicious in their curd state); buying 
bunches of field posies from the red-cheeked chil- 
dren who bashfully proffer them; laughing, may 
he, at two errand boys from rival ironmongers 
who have paused for friendly chat: one having a 
hip bath in charge, which he has deposited on the 
sidewalk then seated himself luxuriously therein 
for conversation, the other almost obscured under 
an enormous shallow bath-pan whicb hangs down 
his back from his head to his heels, like a turtle 
set up on end, listening to the band playing in the 
green coolness beneath some prodigious pollard 
beeches before one of the inns—trees so old that 
their great knotted boles are full of cracks and 
sears bound with preserving plasters of clay, but 
keeping, year after year, a flawless leafy roof 
through which no raindrop finds way to the 
benches beneath—and glancing half-idly, half- 
curiously at each other, for these are by no means 
guite common-place loiterers. Here is a portly, 
rosy-gilled, Broad-Church bishop in apron and 
gaiters; here are two Anglican Sisters, copying 
closely enough in dress, but not at all in manner, 
the genuine article of nun; and then follow, meet 
and jostle, innocent-eyed, simply-dressed English 
yvirls; fine, stalwart young Englishmen in toweled 
hats, and violets in their buttonholes; comforta- 
ble mammas and papas; rectors thin; rectors 
stout; macerated Curates in teetotal M. B. cos- 
tume; stately dowagers with high-bred faces, 
complexions like a peach, and misty puffs and 
curls of snowy hair; old warriors; a group of 
graceful Americans, too pale, too thin, but with 
features that look cameo-cut beside British blurred 
lines and bulged contours, and toilettes that have 
an air as elegant as severe amidst the high, quar- 
reling colors of the overtrimmed productions of 
English modistes; invalids muffled to the eyes in 


* Oh! Hangelinar, hever dear!” or insists’ 


furs, some wearing hideous respirators; and dogs, 
dogs everywhere, from 6(jow terrier and solemnest 
pug to a grand Scotch deerhound. 

Sheer up above the town tower the hills, bold, 
bald, bare, save for battalions of purple foxglove 
and patches of gorse, the turf close, dwarf-herb- 
baged, thick-set with wicroscople flowers; hills 
sinuous of outline, full of knolls, dimples, craggy 
gorges, abrupt shoulders thrust out for the getting 
great sweeps of vision up and down the wide val- 
ley, fair with all the charms of a perfect English 
landscape, and of the town beneath looking, 
with its arches, battlements, balconies, its mellow 
tints, like a carven Nuremberg toy-village. And 
up and down and over this chain of breezy beights, 
in sunshine, in mist, in frost, and even in that 
delicate powdering that is the usua] English snow- 
fall, our sturdy out-of-doors relatives wander tire- 
lessly, delightedly, the year round. 


FLORENCE.—1878. 
By Mrs. EmMIty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
HAT shall I sing for the darling who lies 
With the kisses of sleep on her innocent eyes; 
Who sees in her dream land the wonderfu) flowers 
Whose shadowless beauty has vanished from ours? 


Ah, fair little maiden, my wisdom is vain 

To choose thee a path never haunted by pain; 
Thy feet may be bruised, but in darkness or light 
The hand of the Shepherd will lead thee aright. 


The years of thy future are safe in his hold 

W hose smiles, like the sunshine, his children enfold: 
Go, hide in his bosom, if troubles assail, 

Secure in his keeping whose love cannot fail. 


OUR NEIGHBORS—THE POOR. 
By a CrTy JOURNALIST. 
IL.—THEIR STRAITS AND EMPLOYMENTS. 


T is not the thriftless and disreputable who 
are generally the suffering poor. Genuine 
suffering on account of poverty is as much wental 
as physical. It comes as often from lacerated self- 
respect as from an ill-fed and scantily-clothed 
body. To a man of independent feeling and 
delicate sensibilities the mere consciousness of 
poverty, apart from the deprivations which it 
brings, is a perpetual crucifixion. It hangs before 
him the specter of dependence, and threatens the 
disclosure of his smallest necessities to an unsym- 
pathetic public. Between dependency and starva- 
tion many a person chooses the latter. ‘‘ He dies 
and makes no sign.” It is on this account that 
the wise distribution of charity is so difficult a 
thing, for the worthy poor, when you come to look 
for them, cannot be found. They hide their ne- 
cessities; or if they do reveal them it is only to 
those of their own kind. It was one of my 
hard-working friends among the laboring class, 
McNamara by name, who gave me an illustration 
of this the other day. I had asked him how the 
unemployed poor manage to live. ‘‘Do you 
know,” said be, half confidentially, *‘ there’s a poor 
woman lives in the next room to me. She comes 
in after I'm gone to my work in the mornin’, and 
asks the wife if there isn’t a bit of stale bread she 
can have, to keep the childer from starvin’. 
And she’s that ashamed she won’t come while I'm 
there.” 

Now the thriftless person will hardly be found 
to have any emotions like these. 
self-respect. To sacrifice his independence costs 
bim not a pang. If he can make anything out of 
it he is more than ready to disclose his situation; 
indeed, for the sake of gain, he will even exagger- 
ate it. Having no conscientious scruples, he will 
not hesitate to use expedients that are not alto- 
gether honest or reputable. Hence he is likely to 
live better and suffer less, both mentally and 
physically, than his self-respecting and deserving 
neighbor. 

How these people live is at least suggested by 
McNamara’s little parable which I have already 
quoted; and was more fully shown in the story of 
the Weindorfs in the last article. They help one 
another. Those that have a little share the bur- 
den of those who have none. Many a loaf of 
bread and pitcher of milk finds its way from Mrs. 
McNamara’s in the second floor front of one of 
those great tenement blocks uptown to the ‘‘ poor 
woman in the next room.” The butcher and the 
corner grocer, too, are often philanthropists in 
their way, and not infrequently even the landlord. 
On many a grocer’s book is a long score charged 
up to some poor family, of which the merest trifle, 
if anything at all, will ever be paid; while arrears 


He possesses no_ 


of rent, oftener than one would think, are suffered. 
to run on, and sometimes even to lapse, out o° 
consideration for the merit and struggles of th» 
delinquent. 

But it is in the families of the poor themselves. 
on the part of one member towards the others. 
that this mutual belpfulness especially prevails 
Where there are parents, they of course bear th.- 
heavier burden, but each child is brought up te 
feel that it must carry its appropriate shar. The 
wages of each one go into a common fand for thes 
support of the whole. Avs I have shown in thes 
case of the Weindorfs, one will briog home at 
night a supply of his or her work, and all will turn 
in and work at it. Where one of the members i-@ 
ill or dissipated, his share of the burden is dis - 
tributed among the rest; and where the person s- 
disqualified is the father, who ought to be th: 
largest burden bearer, the load of the others, a. 
was also shown in the story of the Weindorf- 
becomes disproportionately heavy. 

One of the saddest phases of reputable poverty 
is the burdening of children. There are laws o1. 
the statute books, it is true, to prevent cruelty, tu 
secure their attendance at school, and even tu 
guard against their being bound out at too early 
an age; and these—thauks to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Children’ 
Aid Society, and like organizations—are very 
generally enforced. But there is no law, and nev 
possibility of enforcing it if there were, against 
making them drudges in theirown homes, It ix 
pitiful that their young minds should be harassed 
with care, and their frail little bodies dragged 
down with heavy loads; but how shall it be pre- 
vented / 

One of my little friends is Jenny Seabright. Her 
mother is a widow with four children, a delicate 
womap who can do nothing but sew, and at the 
best can get but little of that todo. One of the 
children who is deaf and dumb is in the Asylum. 
Another is in the House of Refuge. Two others 
—a boy, five years old, and Jenny, who has ar- 
rived at the mature age of eleven—are with the 
mother. Perhaps I had better say the mother 
is with them, for it is Jenny who mainly sup- 
ports the family. Every morning the child goes 
down to one of the great wholesale dry goods 
stores. From eight o'clock in the morning until 
six at night, she runs up and down the long stairs, 
has dresses ‘‘ fitted on,” goes hither and thither at 
the call of every one, and is called the oftener be- 
cause of her willingness to go. When night qomer, 
and the busy little feet plod wearily home, there 
is the meal to be got, the dishes to be washed and 
put away, and perhaps an errand to be done 
around the corner. And after that she is too 
tired to do anything but goto bed. What chance 
does the child have to study, or what to read—or, 
indeed, to keep her health and strength? She 
does learn her Sunday-school lesson; but that 
must be done in the street-car or at odd snatches 
of the day’s work. Surely the burden of life has 
fallen early and heavily on these brave little 
shoulders. 

Sadder, though, than this is the life of some, 
hardly more than children, whom the straits of 
poverty drive dangerously near the verge of ruin. 
The girl who works all day at dress-making, or in 
an envelope or an artificial flower factory, may 
dignify her trade. There is nothing in it that is 
necessarily degrading. But there are pursuits in 
which young girls for the sake of larger wages 
sometimes engage which are contaminating, if 
not absolutely ruinous. Perhaps you read in the 
papers » few days ago of three little girls—the 
eldest only fourteen—who were found by a police- 
man in the streets of this city inquiring the way 
to one of the low variety theatres. They bad run 
away from Toronto, it transpired, with the purpose 
of becom ing actresses, their imaginations having 
been kindled by tales which they had heard of 
New York stage life. Uappily they were arrested 
before they had taken a step which could hardly 
have resulted utherwise than in their ruin. 

This, you will say, is shocking; but how much 
worse is it when agirl’s parents choose for her, 
with their eyes open to its dangers, this line of life! 
You shrink from the notion of an ignorant cbild 
being led into such evil: how much more do you 
loathe the idea of one being pushed into it—and 
by those who should be the guardians of her 
purity! 

I have in mind, as illustrating this point, the 
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case of the Armstrongs, who live over on the east 
side of the town, and whose daughter, Nelly, a 
pretty modest-looking girl of eighteen, is their 
chief support. Seeing her in the street you would 
set her down as a clerk of the better class, per- 
haps in some millinery or fancy goods store. But 
you would be very much mistaken, not as to her 
respectability, for I believe she still retains that, 
but about the nature of her occupation. Let me 


‘show you what it really is, and then you may 
‘judge of the perils by which she and her class are 
- beset. 


To readers of the Christian Union the scene of 
her employment is not likely to be at all known. 
Iam not anxious to advertise it, so I shall not 
mention either its name—for it has a name -—or 
locality. It is enough to say that it is a variety 
theater of a low type; not so low, perhaps, as 
some where refreshments are dispensed by girl 
waiters, but degraded enough with respect to the 
visitors, the associations, and, as a rale, the per- 
formers to shock any sensitive taste. It consists 
of a long hall gaily lighted within and without, 
having a bar at the entrance, a rude stage with 
footlights and a tawdry set scene at the further 
end, and an array of tables and chairs between. 
As no admission fee is charged each visitor is 
expected to order some refreshment; and there 
being no liquors sold the choice is between ginger 
or weiss beer, sarsaparilla and lemon soda. A play- 
bill handed you as you enter the door announces 
a large variety of attractions. First on the list is 
the ‘‘American Nightingale,” who has already come 
on the diminutive stage, and to whose hoarse tones 
you listen with indifference if not positive aver- 
sion as she desires you to ‘** Take a Letter to [her] 
Mother.” When you have sat through her per- 
formance and then endured for ten minutes the 
dreary humor of the ‘*Comic Dutchman,” you are 
prepared for almost any display of dullness and 
vulgarity that may follow. So far your feelings 
have not been touched. The performance is too 
coarse to excite any emotions but those of dis- 
gust. 

Now, however, out of the side scenes comes a 
slight young person, tastefully dressed in a boy’s 
suit of pale blue satin, who bows not ungracefully 
and begins a clog dance. In the dance you take 
no interest whatever. It is stupid and monoto- 
nous. You are interested, though, in the pretty 
girlish face, and look curiously at the play bill to 
find out whose itis. And the bill. when you have 
idetitified the piece, tells you that this is the 
champion danseuse, Nelly Adair. It does not tell 
you that that is only her stage name; that here in 
this garish disreputable place is Nelly Armstrong, 
who because she can get fifteen dollars a week in 
this way chooses it, or has it chosen for her, in pref- 
erence to some honest business where the earnings 
might be less. I say ‘*‘ chosen for her” advisedly. 
She has been in it, poor child, ever since she was 
three years old. ‘* What else can I do?” she asks 
wistfully when you ask her whether you may not 
get her into some other business. ‘‘ It has always 
been my life. And my mother comes and goes 
home with me.” Observe that she frankly admits 
the danger. Her parents, too, admit it, and take 
some means to guard against it. But not even 
her mother’s company and watchfulness can 
counteract the evil influence of such associations, 
or prevent a deterioration—gradual it may be 
but none the less sure—in the girl’s refinement 
and moral sense. I do not ask you to go to this 
place; I do not want you to go; but I want sym- 
pathy and practical effort for those like Nelly 
Armstrong, who are pushed by the straits of pov- 
erty to the brink of ruin. 


THEOLOGY OF THE GARDEN. 
By THE Rev. A. C. Ros. 


— has been of late much sifting and re- 
stating of doctrines. Most persons brought up 
in the good old way have been obliged to look well 
to the foundations and superstructures of their be- 
liefs, but many feel the investigation has placed 
them more firmly, because more intelligently, 
where they were before. Perhaps no point has 
been more stoutly contested—and for all that 
more profoundly believed in—especially among 
Wall street men and politicians, than the doctrine 
of total depravity. The experience of the last few 
weeks has been paving the highway of the new 


theology with stumbling-blocks for one man at 
least. He has been dealing with a depravity that 
—well, ‘‘total” is about the word for it, and I 
think you may add ‘‘ original” also to the de- 
scription. 

A,country seat that four or five years ago was 
one of the best kept in Cornwall has come into 
my hands, and I am trying to bring it to order 
befitting the bright young girls that shall stady 
and range and play there next autumn. It 
abounded in fruit and flowers. There were long 
rows of ‘‘ Concord,” ,‘‘ Diana,” Delaware” and 
other grapes; pear, plum and peach trees in large 
variety; a fine apple orchard, and any quantity 
of currants and small fruits. Sheltered under the 
hill below the house, and surrounded by a tall 
hedge of arbor vita, was the well-stocked and 
well-kept garden. The pressure of the times and 
the necessity of attending to other interests sent 
the owner to Europe; and, while the house was 
occupied, the tenant left the place uncared for. 

lam perfectly convinced that the doctrine of 
depravity is true. Five years ago everything de- 
sirable had the upper hand and you wenld have 
had to search for a weed. Now the necessity lies 
the other way. Raspberries and gooseberries are 
gone. Cherry currants wage a desperate fight 
with couch grass, and the battle evidently goes 
against them. Peach and plum trees stretch their 
bare skeleton branches, and pears hang out the 
yellow flag of distress. The borers are at the 
apple-trees, and the brown dust lies thick about 
their roots. Sod has matted the vineyard, and 
last year’s dead stalks are twisted in the trellis. 
The broad reaches where root crops grew have 
been pre-empted by wild asters and golden rods. 
Among the stones heaped in a rude rockwork 
about the ice-house some branches of live-forever 
had been permitted to grow, but had been kept 
strictly to place. Now they have taken possession 
of the hillside and spread overthe lawn. Yes, I 
am settled in the belief of original depravity, so 
far at least as gardens are concerned. 

There is something strange in the kindliness 
with which the rich vineyard welcomes live- 
forever and Canada thistles. They grow without 
trouble while the nobler vegetation becomes un- 
fruitful and disappears. Could some use be found 
for these pests, and they become a valuable crop, 
there would be no difficulty in the matter. Bugs 
would bite them, drought consume them, and 
potatoes be evermore safe from Colorado beetles. 
In some places the good is so feeble and the evil 
so rampant that the plow is turning everything 
under, for the old life must go out utterly that 
the new may come in. All this is very like human 
nature. It. has set me to thinking, as we have 
been digging up and mowing down, that these 
analogies have a deeper significance than we sup- 
pose. 

My garden experience has gone rough-shod 
across the results of my biological reading also. 
Instead of a struggle from low conditions up- 
wards, with a tendency toward what is better, as 
modern philosopby supposes, in five years a model 
place has become a wilderness. Evidently Spen- 
cer and Huxley are somewhat out in their cal- 
culations, or else gardens are an exception, for, 
though I would be very modest while trespassing 
on their province, I am quite confident in my 
opinion when I get a hoe in my hand. The 
most highly organized, in the garden at least, bas 
the most avenues of attack, and is to tbat extent 
weak. If you should put one thousand ** Mon- 
arch” strawberries in the best prepared bed in the 
world, with half a dozen roots of couch grass, and 
let them fight it out for three years, every Mon- 
arch would disappear. It shakes faith in the 
biologists; but I can make nothing out of Nature's 
free fight in forest or garden but *‘ the survival of 
the wnfittest.”. The principle of selection at work 
there is mere strength and robustness, without 
regard to fragrance or beauty or usefulness to 
man or beast. That is hard fact; and intrenched 
behind my cold frames and hotbeds, and armed 
with rake and spade, biology cannot dislodge me. 
I know how difficult it is to originate fine varieties, 
how rarely they come of themselves, how easily 
they ran é6ut, and I am realizing most feelingly 
the thought and labor that must be expended ere 
the beautiful old place will become what it once 
was. 

If good things gain the upper hand though but 


slowly, or even hold their own, there's a gardener 
somewhere at work. I know it is so in my little 
garden. May it not also be true of the great 
world-garden about me? 


SOME SUMMER RESORTS. 


IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


ISHOP Jaggar at Hinkleys! 
An Ohio Protestant Episcopal Bishop in a 
Maine wilderness! 

Yet that is what I found when, a few days 
since, I drove up alongside the piazza of the 
Rangeley Lake House. 

And how did it happen? 

Once upon a time, one of the editors of the 
Christian Union made a pilgrimage to this shrine. 
He adventured variously, and wrote back to his 
paper an account of his adventures. A copy of 
that letter lies before me as I sit down to write 
this one, and if ever the Bishop above named saw 
it—and I venture to say he did—it is easy to see 
what tempted him and his family party of seven 
from Cincinnati to Hinkley’s. 

Do you know what are canonicals at Rangeley ‘ 
A stout blue suit, including a flannel shirt, a 
knock-about hat, straw and felt by turns, and a 
pair of hob-nailed shoes. I know, because there 
is what the Congregationalists also call a bishcp 
here, and he wears the same. This last is no less 
a man than Dr. Noble, of New Haven, another 
Nimrod of this forest; and, if the truth be told, 
I expect he was caught by the same well baited 
hook as his Ohio brother. 

You may believe that with the Obio party on 
one side, and the New Haven party of a size to 
match on the other, and a sprinkling between of 
other choice people from Boston, New York and 
other parts, it is good to be here. 

Three of us—two men and a boy—thought it 
was ‘‘ good ” yesterday when we made a trip to a 
trout-steam, which shall be nameless here, but 
which I will call the River of Delight. We 
started at an early after-breakfast hour and rowed 
a number of miles across a lovely lake. After a 
reconnoissance we hauled our boat up Into an 
opening path, hid our oars ih the bushes, and 
struck off into a clearing, where our way was 
presently lost in a maze of young evergreens. 
Then, taking our course by compass, we struck 
boldly into the forest. 

Do you know what a forest, a real forest is’ 
If not, come up here and see. An hour and a half 
of perpetual pushing and scrambling through and 
over a tangle of trees, vines, mosses, stumps, 
boulders, bog holes and underbrush brought us 
to our destination. On a pebbly island in the 
bed of this lonely stream we divided, one going 
up and the two othersdown. At half-past one we 
returned to our rendezvous, and lunched on cold 
meat, bread and butter, cake —clocolate—and 
raspberry jam. The afternoon gave us two hours 
more of fishing, and when, by the light of the 
setting suri, we counted up our catch we found 
about sixty ‘‘ spotted beauties’ in the three pairs . 
of hands. Then came the return tramp by com- 
pass through the silent woods, and the return row 
across the lovely luke, rippled by the rising even- 
ing breeze, and the warm welcome from the assem- 
bled guests at the hotel, and supper eaten with a 
ravenous appetite, and an hour of story-telling 
around the blazing open fire in the sitting-room. 

What days are like these / 

What I may call our Kennebago day deserve- 
equally to be remembered. On this occasion we 
had first a ride by a back country road, away from 
the settlement, up the hills and into the pastures, 
until rocks and stumps disputed our progress, 
and a gate warned us to alight from our wagon 
and take to our feet. A mile beyond here, the 
occupant of the last house, a gray-haired son of 
the backwoods, contirmed us as to our trail, and 
delicately begged of us by way of toll the tobacco 
which we did not have to give him. Then our path 
entered the forest, and through it led by pond and 
pool, over brook and bog, mile after mile, antil, after 
three hours of hard tramping, the gleam of blue 
water and of a bleached roof burst through the 
trees, and we stood upon the eastern shore of Lake 
Kennebago. Few lovelier views are to be had 
than from the rude piazza of the ‘‘camp” at this 
spot. Five miles down the lake ranges the eye, 
resting with delight on the densely-wooded soli- 
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tary hills of green which rise away on either hand, 
and on the majestic mountain range of varying 
blues which forms the background of the picture. 
Here are boats and trout, and a few of the hardier 
class of visitors, like Mr. Metcalf of one of the 
Boston schools, who like to get a little further 
into the woods than Rangeley proper brings them. 
Here, too, is an excellent dinner, cooked and 
served by a very ladylike housekeeper; and in the 
afternoon and evening comes the return tramp 
home. Ladies are beginning to find their way 
‘into Kennebago,” but on horseback. 

Kennebago Lake is to be distinguished from 
Camp Kennebago, which is another resting place 
for summer visitors, situated on a stream of that 
name, the outlet of the Lake, and distant a 
dozen or fifteen miles, or more, from the spot to 
which I have just taken the reader. 

All days are not, however, days of tramping and 
fishing at Rangeley. Day before yesterday was 
the Lord’s Day, and it was pleasant to see by 
what a common consent both villagers and visi- 
tors kept it in his name. The mid-morning hour 
found the rude Sunday-sehool, the only constant 
religious institution of the place, assembled and 
at work in the hall over the ‘‘ universal store.” A 
preaching service, extemporized for the occasion, 
followed upon this; the first the community had 
enjoyed, I was told, since last year. One of our 
Doctors of Divinity copducted the worship, after 
a simple and edifying manner, and preached a 
plain and practical sermon which quite won the 
hearts of those who heard it. 

‘That's the kind of Gospel I like,” said one of 
them to me, emphatically. 

In the afternoon the singers among us volun- 
teered a service of song, and, gathering around 
the ** Jubilee Organ” in the same place, enter- 
tained, if not profited, a company of men, women 
and children with an hour of Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns. 

Perhaps the evening of this same blessed Sab- 
bath brought the deepest, richest pleasure when 
the hotel family, numbering twenty or thirty per. 
sons, old and young, came together in the parlor, 
and two Lours or more were spent in sacred song. 
The party included several ladies gifted with good 
voices, and three gentlemen each capable of 
carrying asolo. Sall I trespass if I convey here 
a hint of the Bishop's superb light baritone? 
What an evening we did have, to be sure! Out 
in the wilderness, yet not away from Him who 
made the mountains and the forests, and whose 
hand ruleth over all. 

To-morrow, or next day, if the weather permits, 
a party, including several ladies, will set out from 
here on horseback for Kennebago Lake, and 
thence the gentlemen will by and by work their 
way over into Cuspuptic, up the Cuspuptic 
stream, and over by carry to Lake Parmachruce 
and the waters of the Megalloway. Good luck go 
with them! ELLERY. 

HINKLEY'S RANGELEY LAKE House, July 17. 
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Agamemnon, 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 


By R. W. RaYMOND. 
Ill. 
THE PRODIGAL FATHER. 


N this first day we spent but a couple of hours in 
() and about the mine and then returned to town, 
where | had accepted an invitation to call on the 
O’Ballyhans. It was long past the dinner-hour. We 
had shared the miners’ meal at their ** boarding-house ” 
oo the mountain. As we passed the school-house the 
hum of reciting voices told that Miss Mary was at work. 
Presently we entered the rude mansion of Agamemnon’s 
family. 

The door opened directly into a large sittipg-room, 
and as Young Bullion pushed it open without ceremony, 
we surprised the paternal O’Ballyhan, sitting before a 
pine table and lazily engaged, pipe in mouth, im some 
sort of solitary game of cards, 

‘* At it again ?” said Agamemnon, angrily; “‘’n’ you 
baiu’t copied them papers neither!” 

‘* Rem acu tetigisti, bedad, ye’'ve touched the thing 
acutely, Aguy, me boy, et nthil tetigiati quod non orna- 
visti, an’ ye viver touched apything that ye didn’t adorn. 
Come now, that’s rather nate, av’ ye only uoderstood 
it.” This airy reply was thrown off like a bubble from 


a pipe, with a wave of the hand, and aa affectation of 
easy unconcern. 


Nevertheless, the speaker managed 


with the same gesture, to sweep the cards into a drawer; 
and it wag not difficult to see that the theatrical sire was 
really in awe of his practical son. 

The latter paid no attention to the classical effusion 
with which he bad been greeted, but continued sternly, 
‘* Been drinking, too, Look here, ole man; this has got 
to stop. You hear me !” e 

‘* Vultus est index animi,” responded the awful dad, 
‘*sure it’s me physiugnomy betrays me sowl. Jn vino 
veritas, | couldn't tell ye a lie, me boy. Ecce signum, 
there’s the bottle; echeu! quantum mutatus ab illo! an’ 
divi) a bit left init! 

Agamemnon might have proceeded to further inquiry 
and rebuke; but suddenly recollecting my presence, he 
dropped for the time the process of family discipline, 
and introduced me as the ‘‘ quartz-sharp from San 
Francisco.” 

The O’Ballyhan rose with exuberant cordiality, and 
skipped towards me, as if I were his partner in a contra- 
dance. I despair of depicting him. Imagine a grizzly, 
rummy, bleared visage, surmounted by a shock of 
bristling gray hair; a short, fat figure, clad in a most 
dilapidated, but once gorgeous, large-figured, flowing 
dressing-gown, which did not pretend to conceal a very 
dirty shirt; tight pantaloons, uf the cut and the pattern 
that were the rage a score of years ago; and a pair of 
slippers that flapped the floor at every step—in short, a 
person without the slightest remaining trace of dan- 
dyism. Imagine this being to talk and move with im- 
mense affectation of gentlemanly style, and you may 
gain some conception of the O’Ballyhan. I ought to 
add that his hands would have been white if they bad 
been clean, and that his pipe was a common, short, 
black ‘‘cuddy.” His profuse quotations of trite scraps 
of Latin, usually accompanied by free translations into 
English with a brogue, added to the bizarre and incon- 
gruous effect of his whole appearance. 

Salre /” he exclaimed, ye’re welcome to the castle 
o’ the O’Ballyhans. Von sumus quales eramua; we're 
not ourselves at all, since we left our swate ancistral 
hall, nutale solum so to spake. But calum non animum 
mutant, it’s the climate and not the characther they 
chapge—” 

‘* Qui trans mare currunt, who come to Castle Gar- 
deo,” said I, finishing his quotation in his own style. 

‘* Dies faustus, creti notandus,” exclaimed the old 
scapegrace, with a gesture as if he would embrace me, 
‘it's a blissed day it is, an’ we'll mark it wid chalk— 
that is to say, wid something better. Sure, Aggy, me 
boy, ye won't grudge yer old father a glass to mark the 
day. Date obolum Belisario—there’s no use translatin’ 
that to ye, ye bard-hearted spalpeen.” 

The last part of this speech was delivered in an altered 
tone caused by a frown and shake of the head from 
Agamemnon, who at this point turned to leave the 
room, ‘‘ Where's mother?” said he. 

‘* In partis inferioribus, it’s the back yard I mane, 
sittin’ in the rocking-chair wid her ofium cum dignitate, 
ao’ a favorite author.” 

True enough, as Agamemnon opened a door opposite 
to that by which we had entered I caught a glimpse of 
the matron, enjoying the pleasant afternoon air in the 
maoner described. Her rocking-chair was the genuine 
article, city-made, and doubtless hauled with other 
household belongings many a weary mile through one 
family pilgrimage after another. It bore the scars of 
age and trouble; but it was still able to rock, though in 
a somewhat ricketty way. Mrs. O’Ballyhan was main- 
taining this motion by timely application of her toes to 
the ground, while ber eyes were riveted upon a pam- 
pblet, of which I could only see that the cover was 
yellow. Then toe door closed behind Agamemnon, 
and I was left with the sinful sire. 

‘It’s a foine boy,” he began, ‘‘ but clane spoilt wid 
consate an’ disrespict o' payrints. Sequitur patrem 
haud passibus equis, be takes after his father, but he 
can't kape up; ao’ itirritates him. Non tam Minerva 
quam Mercurio, it’s business he manes, an’ pot learning. 
But he wasn't born wid a rale jaynius for business, non 
naacitur fit—faith, that’s a pate one, too—an’ it’s mesilf 
‘| show him a thing. Business is it? Negotium? Si 
negotium quaris, cireumspice. Siste viator! Avy’ ye're 
travellin’ on business, talk wid the O’Ballyhan!” 

Here be assumed a significant air, which convinced 
me that he intended some confidential communication. 
Suspecting at the same time that the tawdry adornments 
of Latin quotations and misquotations in his discourse 
were delibcrately affected, | said, ‘* Well, Mr. O’Bally- 
han, if you bave anything to say about the business on 
which | am travelling, it is my business to hear you. 
But we shall save time if we confine ourselves to 
English.” 

** Lex loci,” said the incorrigible scamp, in a final effort 
to impose upon me, “it’s the custom o’ the country. 
These barbarians, damnatt ad metalla, condimned to 
work in the mines, so to spake, pretind to talk nothin’ 
but English, an’ a voile mess they make o’ that, too. 
But jacta ext alea in medias res, UN begin wid’ the busi- 
ness immajitiy, an’ it’s dumb in the dead languages I'l! 
be, to pleze ye—till | have the honor to resave ye in 


Ballyban castle, county Clare, wid me complate edition 
o’ the Auctores Classici, ad Usum Delphine in the book- 
case behind our two selves, an’ the amphora wid the 
sugar and the hot wather on the table afore us !” 

After all, he seemed to take so much squalid comfort 
in his Latin, that I was half sorry I had tried to cut it 
short. But the voice of Agamemnon was heard outside; 
and the old man had only time to say, ‘‘ Whisht! I'll 
mate ye su) rvsa (beggin’ your pardon) to-night in the 
little grane room at the back o’ the Internationa! Saloon, 
and tell ye what's important if true, an’ tgue it is, an’ in 
the best of English I'll tell it, on the wurrd of an Oirish 
jintleman!” Then the door opened and Agamemnon 
usbered in his mother. 

After making the acquaintance of Mrs. O’Ballyhan, I 
was lost in wonder that from such a couple the keen, 
energetic and straightforward son could have sprung. 
[t was a clear case of what the philosophers call atavism, 
the reappearance in some remote descendant of ances- 
tral qualities which are entirely wanting in the interme- 
diate generations. Doubtless, I reflected, the stimulating 
atmosphere of this newest New World bad developed 
the dormant germs of character in Young Bullion. 

Few words will suffice for Mrs. O’Ballyban. She 
was, perhaps, the most utterly negative, washed-out 
woman I ever met. In all my observation of her I 
detected only two feelings that bad survived the other- 
wise complete wreck of will and emotion, namely, her 
appetite for novel-reading and ber admiration for ber 
humbug of a busband. Toward Agamemnon, whose 
industry and executive ability were the only support of 
the family, she entertained apparently only the mourn- 
ful sentiment that he was not like his father. I tried 
once to converse with ber on the subject of a sensational 
romance which she bad just been reading; and the 
result convinced me that she did not remember a word 
or scene of it. Sbe was like a drunkard, who tastes his 
liquor only for a brief instant while he swallows it, and 
cannot recall its flavor in bis craving for more. 

I wondered who cooked and washed—surely not this 
mere echo of a woman’—and who maintained the 
general order of the house, the interior of which was 
by no means so slovenly in appearance as its nominal 
master and mistress. Two windows mutely answered 
my two menta! queries. Through one of them I saw 
John Chinaman carrying an armful of wood to the 
kitchen, through the other, Miss Mary Carleton, briskly 
returning school. 

I was curious to see what sort of conversation could 
come of such a strange mixture of ingredients. Would 
the O’Ballyhan continue to spout maudlin classics, and 
his spouse sit in rapt vacuity, with her finger in the 
place where she had left off reading? Would Agamem- 
nog talk about the mine, which must be Greek to the 
school-teacher, and the school-teacher discourse con- 
cerning topics that must be equally Greek to Aga- 
mempon’ 

‘*Greek to Agamemnon!” The whimsical coinci- 
dence carried my thought further. Of course Miss 
Mary would bave tact, and would speak with Agamem- 
non in his own tongue, as it were. A superior being 
like her would know how to come down to the level of 
half-grown natures. Then I found that I was forgetting 
the whole race of O’Ballybans, and thinking with all my 
might of the pretty school-teacher. And then—the 
door opened, and she stood like a picture against the 
background of pine woods and sky. 

She did nut enter, but said she was going to the post 
office to mail a letter. I offered to accompany her; «and 
she assented graciously, observing that as the office was 
next door to the hotel it would not take me out of my 
way. So, making an appointment with Agamemnon 
for the following morning, | took leave of the O’Bally- 
bans. 

We walked slowly down the street in the slant sun- 
shine. What we said as we walked, I think I will not 
here repeat. My reason is not exactly a sentimental 
one. The conversation was pot then, nor is it now, 
sacred to any feeling or event in particular. But | felt 
then, and I feel now, conscious that I did not do myself 
justice in that conversation. After it was over l re- 
modeled in my mind a good many of my remarks, and 
perceived only too clearly how much they might have 
been improved in force and wit and poetry—yes, even 
in Common sense. I remember still how hard I¢ried to 
be agreeable, and how neafly she foiled my attempts to 
learn anything about berself. 

After supper, as | sat lazily on the porch, watching a 
dog-fight in the *‘ middle distance,” 1 became aware of 
the presence of the UO’ Ballyhan, who had c.me from his 
mansion by the perilous rvad of the gulch itself to avoid 
the keen eyes of Agamemnon or the greetings of tell- 
tale acquaintances. Everybody knew that be was uoder 
filial surveillance, and in process of reform against his 
will; and there were thoughtless persons who would not 
have hesitated to ask him in a tuo sonorous and repe- 
titious way whether be had a pass from his son to be 
out after dark. 

‘* Bedad,” he said in « stage whisper, as he came sud- 
denly upon me out of the shadows, ‘it’s hard worrk | 
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Jad to lave em behind, domus et placens uror, an’ thim 
>harp eyes o’ the school-misthress an’ me firrst-borrn. 
Av’ they hadn’t fell a-talkin’ wid wan anotber, actum est 
ce Republica, it would ‘a’ been all up wid the O’Bally- 

aun. But I gev ‘em the slip, an’ the O’Ballyhan kapes 
‘is worrd—non sine pulrere, not widout a dale o’ 
‘hrouble. Sure I came widin an ace of findin’ meself 
paddlin’ about in gurgite vasto, in the ould bydthraulic 
»eservoir. A ‘rare swimmer’ I'd ‘a’ been—an’ that’s 
« nate thing too, ’av’ ye comprehind it!” 

I was iu no mood for the old fellow’s discursive con- 
versation; and I brought him peremptorily to business. 
‘Thereupon he Jed the way to the neighboring saloon, 
atd, entering by a back door, showed me isto a room 
- t co: siderable size, in which a motley crowd was gath- 
«red about a green baize-covered table, intent upon 
-ambling. No one paid attenti»n to us, alth ugh the 
‘)’Ballyuan, following an impulse which be could not 
resist, paused at the table, and stood on tiptoe, to watch 
the game over the shoulders of tbe players. 

**Maybe ye'd loike to try yer luck,” he whispered. 
** Audaces fortuna jurat, the bou.d boy’s the lucky wan. 
Or ye moight make use o’ my supayrior skill an’ expay- 
‘ience, by permittin’ me the honor to invist a smal! 
amount for ye.” 

I shook my head sternly, and motioned him away. 

* Ah, thin, it’s a comforthable drop ye’d prefer. Ad 
utrumgue paratus—the O'Ballyban’s ready to accommo- 
‘late ye.” He withdrew me to a sm: Il table in a remote 
corner, and, disappearing for a moment, returced with 
‘wo glasses full of some variety of alcoholic ** mixed 
drink,” such as the seasoned palates of Pactolus re- 
quired. When | declined to join him, he proceeded in 
due course to perform duty for both of us; and, as I 
ound afterwards, at my expense. (‘‘ D’ye think,” said 
the barkeeper, forcibly, ‘‘ that we'd ‘a’ trusted that old 
valoot for balf a dozen drinks, if he hadn't ordered 
tor a respectable gent?’’) 

After all these preliminaries, he began to develop his 
‘mportant communication. It was twofold. First, he 
wanted to bribe me. Secondly, he tried to blackmail 
my clients through me. He bad the power to destroy 
the value of the title to the Agamemnon lode, and 
would use it, if he were not bought off. To this I re- 
plied, ‘‘ Very well; if there is any such trouble about 
the title, I shall advise my clients to have nothing to do 
with it; and of course | shall te)l your son the grou: d 
of my unfavorable decision.” 

At this be began to weep, with whisky and emotion, 
and lapsed into Latin, from which bis strictly business 
communication had been comparatively free. ‘* Hat 
quedam flere voluptas, there's a certain relayf io tares,” 
yuoth he; ‘‘hine ila lachryme. But ye wouldu’t tell 
the boy, now, nee prece nec pretio, not for love nor 
money. Sure, he’d murther me.” Ard in bis dismay 
over this prospect he abundoned his plan of operations, 
and confessed that his claim to the title of the mine 
covsisted merely in the fact that Agamemnon was a 
mivor, and that he was consequently himself the real 
owner. After which, I had to help him bome. 

As I turned away from his door, with bis ** Serus in 
colum redeas, may ye live a thousand yares, an’ spind 
all yer avenin’s in improvin’ conversation wid the 
O’Ballyhan!” sounding in my ears, I saw through a 
window Miss Mary Carleton in her own room. She 
sat, pen in band. witb a half-written letter before her. 
Her face was raised, her eyes were turned upward. 
Was she thinking of, absent friend, orenaly bunt- 
ing after a suitable ale I know not; but I know 
that she had a beautiful profile. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EYES OF THE LORD. 

Ali seeing eyes. The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good.—Prov. xv., 3.. 

Penetrating eyes. All things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do.— 
Heb. iv., 13. 

Thoughtful eyes. Yor the ways of man are before the 
eyes of the Lord, and he pondereth all bis goings.— 
Prov. v., 21. 

Remembering eyes. And they consider not in their 
hearts that I remember all their wickedness; now their 
own d6ings have beset them about; they are before my 
face.—Husea vii., 2. 

Pure eyes. Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil 
and canst not look on iniquity.—Habak. 1., 13. 

Judging eyes. Thine eyes are open upon all the ways 
of the sons of men; to give every one according to the 
fruit of bis doings.—Jer. xxxii., 19. 

Providing eyes. A land which the Lord thy God 
careth for; the eyes of the Lord thy God are always 
upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year.—Deut. xi., 12. . 

Merciful eyes. And 1 beheld, and lo, in the midst of 
the throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of 

he elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having 
‘even boros and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits 
.f God sent forth into all the earth.—Rev. v., 6. 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 
August 4.— Luke v., 1-11. 


ad And when they had brought their ships to land they fer- 
sook all and followed bim.”—LUKE Il. 

“T is not necessary to attempt a description of the 

scene. The elements are all here, in the Gospel 
narrative: the Sea of Genesareth, a little body of water, 
that would be called in New England a pond, or pos- 
sibly a lake; the bills rising on every side about it, cul- 
tivated with vines and terraced on the western side, 
bare and bleak on the eastern. The crowd, gathered 
out of the towns that lay along the western and south- 
western shore, attracted by the already dawning fame 
of the fresh young preacher, direct from the common 
people, direct from God, too, though they knew it pot, 
and speaking to them of divine things, in the language 
of common life which they could understand, and to 
the common want of the universal soul; the tired fisher- 
mep, washing out their nets after a night of useless toil, 
and nothing is more wearying to soul and body than to 
fish long and catch nothing. The preaching from the 
prow of Simon’s boat; the strange direction from the 
rabbi to make a new start for a haul;—what does this 
teacber of theology know about fishing’—the puzzled 
fisherman's stranger compliance, yielding to be knows 
pot what fascinating influence; the marvelous result; 
the overflowing sense in Simon’s mind of a greater than 
human power, and the petition which he would pot for 
worlds have the Master comply with; these are the ele- 
ments out of which each reader, student, teacher, may 
make such picture as his artistic or dramatic powers 
will permit. % 

L aving all disputed questions of criticism, as whether 
this is the same scene as that in Matt. iv., 18, and that 
in John xxi. (a), 1 pass direct to the lesson of Christ's 
call, ‘‘ Follow me and thou shall catch men.” 


CHRIST'S CALL. 


1. A call to follow.—The whole of the Old Testament 
Jaw was compressed into ten commandments; the whole 
of the New Testament law is comprised in two words: 
Follow me. To follow Christ, to imbibe his spirit, to 
imitate bis methods, to essay his work, to go about like 
him doing good, to lay down our lives for others, this it 
is tu be Christian. (0) 

Il. A call to aetivity. To follow Christ is to live 
laboriously; to spend and be spent; to become a fisher 
of men. Read the record of one of Christ’s days in 
Mark i., 21-34. Consider what he accomplished in less 
than three years. There is in history no busier life 
than his. To follow him is not to become a recluse, 
The fisherman's work is hard work. The Christian is 
to become a fisherman. (c) 

Ill. A call to patient activity. The true fisherman 
never yiclds to disappointment or discouragement. If 
he cannot catch with one bait he tries another; if not 
in this stream then in that. He rests; he shifts his 
place aud bis methods; but he never abandons his pur- 
pose. The call of Christ is not to weary in well doing. 
See the sermon in the last Christian Union. (d) 

1V. A call to a combined activity. This picture is not 
of asolitary angler, expending all his skill in a single 
trial. Half a score of stalwart, half-naked men have 
cast their net into the sea; some are wading, others 
pulling from the boat and others from the shore, to 
bring in a boat load. You are to work with others, in 
the church; im the Sunday-school; in revivals; for 
great ingatherings. This was Christ's method; the 
apostles’ method; the method always of the Church in 
its best seasons. (¢) 

V. A call to a spiritual activity. You are to be fishers 
of men; you are tocatch men, We are all fishers; but 
fishing for different things—some for wealth, some f.r 
honors, some for power, some for applause: Christ 
tished for souls. The follower of Christ is also a fisher 
for souls. He labors to catch men; to bring them into 
the heavenly kingdom of his Lord and Savivur Jesus 
Christ. (f) 

VI. A call to a successful activity. Matthew says, I 
will make you fishers of men. Luke says, Ye shall 
catch men. The word shail not return unto God void. 
Ye, too, weary followers of your Lord, shall see of the 
travail of your soul and be satisfied. If you are really 
a follower, if your life as well as your speech is fishing 
for men, you shall catch them. And they shall minis- 


(a) The reasons for identifying it with the scene described 
in Matthew and disoriminating it from that described in Jobn, 
the student wild find in my Commentary on Luke. 


(b) John xvii., 18; John xxi., 2; Ephes. v., 1; Phil. iii., 12: 
1 John iii., 16. 

(c) Matt. xx.,1; xxi., 28; John xv., 8; 1 Cor. ifi., 9. 

(d) Gal. 9; Hebrews xii.,.1; 1 Cor. xvili., 58; 2 Cor. tv., 
8-10. 

(e) Mark xi., 32,34; Acts fi., 41; x1... 21, ete. 

(f) Rom. ix., 1-3; x..1. Eph. ili., 14-21, ete. 
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ter to you an abundant entrance into the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Isaiah lv. 10, 11; Psalm cxxvi., 
6; Matt. xiii., 23. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FISHERMEN. 


Christ needs fishermen. They must be full of faith, wis- 
dom, patience, hope. The faithful fisherman will have 
confidence in wind, tide, net: in God's Spirit, love. 
methods. The wise fisherman will have a keen eve, and 
make every school of fish a separate study. He will make 
himself familiar with its peculiarities and needs. Cod is 
the author of Individuality. Read the book well. Deal 
with individuals. The patient fisherman wi'! toil all night. 
It may be full of rain and darkness. He never forgets 
whose locks were wet with the dews of the night, or the 
darkness that surrounded the forsaken One. The hopeful 
fisherman never gets discouraged. If the wind is against 
him he thinks of the voice that said, ‘‘ Peace, be still!" If 
waves roll high he thinks of One who once stilled this 
tumult. His face is full of smiles. It is his business to fish. 
He leaves results with God. The fisherman with faith, 
wisdom, patience, hope, God will bless. His net will be 
burdened, his joy full. 


Hooks and Authors. 


HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. 

It should be clearly understood that this is not a stu- 
dious treatise on domestic architecture, or a work care- 
fully prepared with the intent of giving the public the 
best light to be obtained upon house building and fur- 
nishing, but rather an advertising work in which the 
author sets forth his business, its nature and extent, and 
bis intercourse with clients. The nature of the book 
being understood it is not surprising to find that it js 
intended to be ‘‘ taking” rather thao valuable. The 
several chapters are light and gossipy, containing much 
familiar information, and many generally accepted tru- 
isms, which are relieved occasionally by something 
really starlling—as when tbe author suggests that the 
pitching potatoes at random will (by their fall) indicate 
suitable places for planting shrubbery, or that a per- 
plexed person may find good lines for his drives, etc., 
by jumping into an ox-cart and driving around, the idea 
apparently being that quite as desirable results can be 
obtained by hap-hazard and chance as by judgment, 
reflection and reason. 

It is perhaps quite in keeping with this character that 
the headings of the chapters should embrace a great 
variety of interesting themes—although the author had 
nothing to present upon some of them. It certainly 
seems attractive to the purchaser though disappointing 
in the end. We open the chapter on *‘ Colooial Archi- 
tecture,” naturally expecting to find something of inter- 
est upoa this very interesting topic; we only find, how- 
ever, a diffuse statement ibat such architecture bas 
existed in some of the States, and is worthy of atten- 
tion, and the picture of an interior that does not differ 
materially from the other interiors shown in various 
portions of the work. The designs, where not taken 
wholly from foreign sources, Jack harmony and repose, 
owing probably to their compound origin—as in No. 10, 
p. 73—a combination of cottage and French chateau 
that is certainly novel, or in No. 12, p. 84, which .1s 
restless and unquiet, or No. 7, p. 57, in which the sev- 
eral parts seem to have little relation to each other, or 
Nos, 19 and 22, which are overloaded and pretentious. 
In the chapter upon furnishing much is said about ‘‘re- . 
form,” but the only ‘‘ reforms” presented are those that 
our cabinet makers are now generally engaged in for 
their own profit, and which are reforms, perlaps, upon 
what they did a few years ago. 

It is evident that this book, from its superficial char- 
acter, its lack of good purpose, as well as its tendency 
toward cheap sensationalism, which is abready the cry - 
ing fault of a large portion of our architecture, is hardly 
likely to exercise any valuable influence. 


ACTORS AND THE ART OF ACTING. 

It is not popularly supposed to fall within the prov- 
ince of such a journal as ours to discuss the merits of a 
work of criticism which bes so direct a baring upen 
the technique of the staye. But however we may cbject 
to the theater on moral grounds, the question whether, 
seeing that it exists and is likely to continue, 1 shall b 
maintained «t a high standard or be suffered to Jap-e 
into vulgarity acd false art, is a very different one. It 
is surely po heresy to maintain that the cause of mo- 
ality bas nothing 'o gain from the degradation of the 
drama, however jittle protit may be gatbered frow its 
perfection. The stage may not indeed make good its 
claim to be a school of virtue, ut it ought to furnish a 
standard of taste, correct speech and tefinement of 
manners. 

To these euds such works as this from the bands of 


' Modern Dwellings. By H. H. Holly. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 

* On Actors and the Art of Acting. By George Henry Lewes. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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the biographer of Goethe and (scarcely less distinction) 
the busband of ‘‘ George Eliot” directly conduce. It 
is a collection of papers originally contributed from 
time to time to periodical publications, and treacing of 
the Keans, Rachel, Macready, Farron, Charles Mat- 
thews, Fechter, Salvini, and other leading actors of the 
time, with sketches of the drama in France, Germany 
and Spain, and two admirable essays on “ Natural 
Acting,” and on ‘‘ Shakespeare as an Actor and a 
Critic.” Their form is fascinating in the highest de- 
gree; the criticisms which they comprise are marked by 
a keen and delicate discrimination; and every page is 
replete with pregnant maxims and sugyestions of 
thought expressed in astyle so easy, transparent and 
sparkling as to be a luxury to the laziest of readers. 

Such considerations render the book invaluable to 
the professional player, of course; but its indirect ad- 
vantages to those of cognate pursuits are scarcely less 
important. The public reader, whose business seems to 
have been erected (temporarily at least) into a sort of 
profession, will find here discussed a great many sub- 
jects of common interest to him and the hbistrionic 
performer, and the host of young aspirants to the 
honors of the lyceum platform who swarm in the land 
should read, study, lay to beart, and put into practice 
the principles of art that are so profusely scattered 
through these pages. Suggestions (not formulated direc- 
tions) up>n emphasis and pause, reserve of force, or the 
importance of self-control in the expression of passion ; 
the preservation of the juste milieu between tameness 
and exaggeration; the due observance in delivery of the 
rhythm, wot of poetry only, but of prose; the essential 
distinction between exuberance and force in gesture— 
these and many other themes, here familiarly but wisely 
touched, are such as underlie all elocution. They are, 
indeed (most of them), seldom considered ; their very 
existecce is by many unsuspected; but they concern 
alike the actor, the reader and the orator, and no one 
who would master the art of delivery in any of its forms 
can fail to derive bevefit from the perusal of these 
strictures. 


Mr. Bret Harte has given his latest book, published by J. 
RK. Osgood & Co., the attractive title, *“‘Dnft from Two 
Shores.” It is a collection of short stories, most of which 
have hitherto appeared in the magazines, and of which 
that one which came out in “ Seribner's,” ** The Saints of 
the Two Foot Hills,” is a fair type. They are written in 
his characteriotic vein, and in eome instances are not in- 
ferior to his earlier tales, ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp” or 
* The Outeasts of Poker Flat.” 


**Mag, A Story of To-day,” one of Harpers’ Library of 
American Fiction, is a story of southern, or at least of 
border-state life, which may have been written by the 
author of a sketch of the ** Eastern Shore” of Maryland, 
published in the *“ Atlantic” a few years ago. At all 
events it contains equally admirable pictures of the Negro 
character, and is withal written with a purpose, exposing 
in very forcible style the evils of the county jail system 
as it still exists in many sections of the land. 


A story of the Delaware river is told in “* Miriam’s Heri- 
tage” (Harpers’ Library of American Fiction), by Alma Cal- 
der. The tale follows the fortunes of a New Jersey family 
which moves into the wilds of Pennsylvania and enters on 
pioneer work on what was destined to be the line of the 
Erie Railway. There is an abundance of adventure. with 
life studies of rough characters, all centering about a 
gentle woman whose influence shapes the rude forces of 
nature and man that surround her, including even a Cal- 
vinistic husband; but it must be confessed that her proz- 
ress with him was very slow, and almost imperceptible. 


Canoe literature is materially enriched by the publica. 
tion, as one of the * Half-Hour Series,” of Mr. W. L. Al- 
den’s recent articles in ‘ Harpers’ Magazine,” entitled 
respectively The Perfect Canoe” and The Flying Proa.” 
The little volume contains a great deal of information of 
advantage for all who are subject to perennial attacks of 
boating fever. In the specific matter of canoes, however, 
the author’s persona) preferences are so manifest that we 
do not attempt to refrain from saying that canoes other 
than the *“‘Shadow’ aave claims to perfection, which 
might easily be made apparent by the preparation of tables 
similar to those given by the author of these papers, and 
equally trustworthy. 


* G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish in convenient form under 
the title of “‘Shooting Stars” selections from the ‘sixth 
column” of the “ N.Y. Times,” a column which under Mr. 
W. L. Alden’s authorship is not the least attractive of the 
editorial page. The selections embrace a number of the 
most irresistibly comical of this witty journalist's lucubra- 
tions, and they are admirably illustrated by Mr. F. 8. 
Church, whose talent is especially adapted to the bur- 
lesque. Let readers be warned, Lowever, by competent 
authority and refrain from attempting to read this volume 
through en bloc. Taken at a uniform rate of a chapter a 
day, it will afford post-prandial «iiversion for a month and 
more; but it is not intended to be read after the manner 
of the novel of the period. 


The Harpers publish in very handsome shape an illus- 
trated edition of Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin’s sketches of the 
‘Atlantic Islands,” as “resorts of health and pleasure.” 
This is, we believe, the first attempt to bring together in 
an available and entertaining shape trustworthy informa- 
tion concerning those sea islands that lie within easy 


reach of the civilized world. The list includes the Ba- 
hamas, the Azores, the Channel Islands, the Magdalen 
Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, 
Belle-isle en Mer, Prince Edward Island, Isles of Shoals, 
Cape Breton, and the Isle of Wight. From this list it will 
be seen that the author has by no means exhausted the 
subject. A number of important islands are passed over 
without mention, but such omissions are of course unkvoid- 
able where considerable space is necessarily devoted to 
large individual groups. The volume is interesting as a 
narrative, and valuable as a directory for those who are 
seeking healthful localities for summer sojourn or perma- 
nent residence. 

Mr. Mark Sibley Severance is the author of “* Hammer- 
smith: His Harvard Days." (Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.) It is, as its title indicates, an American college 
novel, and every American college man will read it with 
interest. Plot there is none to speak of, bevon.! that af- 
forded by the four years’ course and the incidents of its 
succeeding academic periods. In the preparation of a col- 
lege novel the author is subjected to certain very difficult 
conditions. In order to make it entertaining to the yen- 
eral public it must be in the main devoted to the lighter 
events characteristic of college life. The more serious 
work, which really occupies the greater part of the aver- 
age student's time. must of necessity be kept in the back- 
ground. The inevitable result is that the extra-collegiate 
world concludes from reading the book that college boys 
spend their time for the most part in athletic sports and 
other recreations, perhaps, of a more questionable sort. 
The plain fact is, however, that no student can graduate 
without having gone through more or less mental training 
at the cost of more or less attention to his college duties. 
He may bean uncommon dunce and snob, but he has cer- 
tainly been required to make some progress—it may be 
very little—in the direction of general culture. ‘“* Ham- 
mersmith,”’ then, is full of boating and cricket, and col- 
lege scrapes of various kinds, but the narrative is so 
cleverly managed that in every instance the folly of fool- 
ishness and the wisdom of good sense are strongly empha- 
sized. The wisdom is distinctly of a worldly type, and 
while we recall nothing in the book of a religious charac- 
ter, its general influence is on the right side. Anyone who 
has read “Tom Brown at Oxford” must be impressed by 
the curious resemblance of the two books. So striking is 
this resemblance that it would not in the least surprise us 
to learn that the likeness is a coincidence, and that the 
manuscript was prepared years ago and withheld in con- 
sequence of the unexpected appearance of Mr. Hughes's 
book. This leads us to remark that, critically considered, 
‘* Hammersmith " has so marked an English tone as seri- 
ously to impair its merit as a native American production. 
With local names changed it might easily pass for a story 
of student life in Ox/ord or Cambridge. The author may 
have been unconscious of following the footsteps of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown,” but the only excuse that we can frame for his 
persistent Anglicism ts that the culture of Harvard and of 
Boston tends irresistibly in that direction. A prefatory 
note intimates that the work was prepared in California 
and revised in Cambridge prior to publication. We re- 
peat that “Hammersmith” is a very clever book, well 
written, and of interest for all who can fix their attention 
on anything above the trashy type of literature, but we 
protest that the well-known English atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge has never succeeded in de-Americanizing its inhabi- 
tants to the extent here represented. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Wanted: a new map of Europe. 

—The recent sale of the Firnier-Didot Library in Paris 
realized 850,000 francs. 

—The Tauchnitz editions of English and American 
authors now comprise 1,760 volumes. 

—Mr. Wilham Black, the English novelist, is off on a 
yachting cruise among the Hebrides. 

—Mr. Exsliot Stock has written a three-volume novel of 
life in Chili, entitled ** Julia Ingrand.” 

—Three hundred delegates from foreign countries at- 
tended the Literary Congress in Paris. 

—A London tirm will publish Mrs. W. T. Greenup’s twen- 
ty lectures on ** Food and its Preparation.” 

~Roberts Brothers have in press a new English gram- 
mar by Kev. Edwin A. Abbott, of London. 

—Mr. G. H, Friedlein, of Leipzig, is preparing a Refer- 
ence Catalogue of Current German Literature. 

—Pope’s Twickenham villa has been sold for $70,000. 
The poet’s celebrated grotto was included in th: sale. 

—Macmillan & Co. have in press a volume of “ Select 
Letters of Cicero,” translated by the Rev. G. E. Graves, of 
Oxford. 

—Second editions are in press of Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s “In the Wilderness,” and of H. H.'s “ Bits of Travel 
at Home.’ . 

—Miss Emma E. Brown's “ Child Toilers of the Boston 
Streets” will be reprinted from ‘*‘ Wide Awake” in a vol- 
ume with twelve pictures taken from actual life. 

—The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris now contains up- 
wards of 2,000,000 printed books and pamphlets, 90,000 
90,000 manuscripts and over 2,200,000 prints. 

—The Bible Society now prints a good 24mo. Bible in 
agate type for 25 cents; and a 32mo. New Testament for 
5 cents. The actual cost of the latter is 51g cents, and the 
demand is a thousand a day. 

—The “Diary and Correspondence of Henry Crabb 
Robinson,” a8 published, comprised only a small part of 
the original material, and there is now some prospect that 
more will be given to the press. 

—Barbara Miller, a daughter of Hugh Miller, is said to 
be the author of the beautiful poems signed “ B. M.” of 
recent appearance in English periodicals, one of which, 


‘** Death at the Goal,” was reprinted in ‘he C: ristian Union 
a few weeks since. 

—Mark Twain is rusticating and writing in Germany, 
and is presently going to foot it in Switzer and, with the 
Rev. G. H. Twichell, of Hartford, for a com,anion. An- 
other book will doubtless follow on the st+rs of those 
Innocents Abroad.” 

—‘* Harper’s” fcr August is brilliant with ili: strations. 
We reserve a notice for our Art coiunn. As for the 
various miscellaneous articles, these arc up to the usual 
high standard. A very charming story is ** Jenny Grid- 
ley’s Concession,” by the author of **Justine’s Lovers.”’ 
‘** Macleod of Dare” strikes a little more somber vein than 
that in which it has been running. Does \.r. Black intend 
after all to disappoint us/ 

—‘* Appleton’s” for August has only one illustrated 
paper, ‘* Flora in a Garret,” describing the process of arti- 
ficial flower making in New York. A long story, *‘ Upin 
the Blue Ridge,” by Constance Fenimore Woolson, if 
somewhat hurried and disappointing at the end, is yet in 
the author's vivid and picturesque vein. Julian Haw- 
thorne has one of his entertaining chapters, ‘*‘ Out of Lon- 
don,” and another of the Cooper family, Susan Fenimore 
Cooper, gives a sketch of early life on the upper Hudson. 

—The usual excellent variety of contents marks ‘* Sun- 
day Afternoon”, for August. 8S. T. James begins his new 
story, ‘ Fishers of Men,” in a very promising way. Mr. 
Hale’s serial is continued. There are two valuable articles 
of a critical character on religious worship, one, ‘** The 
Badness of Hymns,” by Frederic M. Bird; the other, 
‘** Superfluous Praying,” by the Rev. Washington Gladden. 
Mary A. P. Stansbury furnishes a rather sad story, * A 
Bit of Flotsam,’’ and Zadel Barnes Gustafson a tender 
little tale of Italian child life in this city. 

—A capital story by E. W. Olney, with the suggestive 
title, ‘‘One too Many” opens the “ Atlantic” for August; 
and is followed by Mr. Aldrich’s delicious little Burletta, 
‘* Moonshine.” ‘The Europeans” gain in interest. Mr. 
James's analyses of character are always entertaining 
reading, and nowhere more so than in this cleva@r story. 
The “ Atlantic’ has a way now-a-days of interjecting a 
chapter of book notices among its other articles, which 
gives the magazine something of a reviewish character. 
The Contributors’ Club, as usual, is one of its pleasantest 
features. 

—The July-August number of the ‘‘ North American 
Review " ¢ »ntains the following articles: *‘ The Failure of 
Universal -uffrage,” by Francis Parkman; “ Internationa! 
Obligations of the United States,” by William Beach Law- 
rence, LI .:/; “‘An Advertisement for a New Religion,” by 
a Positiv: .; “A Senator’s Fidelity V indicated,’ by Edwar.! 
L. Pierce. « e biographer of Charles Sumner; “* The Posi- 
tion of vre Jews in America,” by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil; 
“The Uutlook,” by Wendell Phillips; ‘* Debtor and Cred- 
itor, by R. P. Bland, M. C., and Henry V. Poor; “ The 
Native Army of India,” by Lieut. Gen. Sir Garnet W olse- 
ley; “Contemporary Literature.” 

—On the familiar cover of * Scribner’s” are impacted 
this month a number of emblems suitable to the mid- 
summer season; and within the covers is a rich assortment 
of equally appropriate articles. The illustrations we leave 
to be noticed where they more properly belong, in our Art 
column. Of the literary matter nothing can be said but 
praise. There is the opening of Prof. Boyesen’s new story, 
‘*Falconberg”; a weird ballad, ‘‘ The Puritan’s Guest,” by 
Dr. Holland; Mr. Stedman’s poem, “‘ Meridian,” read at 
the quarter centennia) of the Yale Class of 78;.a new 
story, ‘*‘Uur Tavern,” by Frank R. Stockton; and a stir- 
ring lyric, ** Off Searborough,” by Bret Harte. 

—-The ** Contemporary ” for July leads off with a review 
of “*Mr. Mallock’s Claim in Behalf of the Church of Rome.” 
The other articles are: ‘*The Position and Influence of 
Women in Ancient Greece,’’ by James Donaldson, LL.D.; 
‘The Indian Expeditionary Force,” by Lieut.-Gen. J. lL. 
Vauchn, C. B.; ** The Poor Law Experiment at Elberfeld,” 
by the Rev. W. Walter Edwards; “‘4®onian Metaphysics,” 
a sequel to the discussion on Future Punishment, by Fran- 
cis Peek; ‘*‘ Johnson without Boswell,” by William Cyples; 
** Paris During the Exhibition,” by Lady Verney; “Mr. G. 
H. Lewes’s Account of Experience,” b~ Prof. T. H. Green; 
“The Future of Judaism,” by the on. and Rev. W. H. 
Freemantle; “Contemporary | and Thought,” and 
“Contemporary Essaysan’ mments.” 

BOUKS RECEIVED, 
|The recetp. ail new delivered at the Bdit- 


orval Rooma of .'via paper will be ackiowledged in ita earwst 
iaue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptiy 
ad ng us of any omiaion in thts reapect. 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all caxes. | 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Brown, James, D.D., Life of John Eadie, D.D., ~ 
ans. 


Bryant's Popular History of the United States.” Vo. il. 
Secribners. 


Accompanying 


Twenty-five Cent 
ew York Cooking “choo!l. 
Fetherstonbaugh, Mrs,, “ Kingsdene.” Franklin Lab. 


Coreon, Juliet, 


arpers. 10 
“ International! 8. 8. Palestine.” A. H. Evlers. 
Johnson, Rossiter. Play-Da Poems.’ .Henry Hokt&Co. 
Fanou, J. Sheridan, *The Bird of 24 
Lowell, Robert, Burgoyne’ Last M 
Meta Orred, Honor’s Worth.” Square Library. 
arpers 
Potter. ( larkson N.. LL.D., “ Address Before Roanoke Col- 
Darby & Duv.il. 
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Thom pson, Maurice,“ The Witebery. of Archery.” 50 


We have also received current numbers of tne ‘fice pubii- 
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Art American Medical Appietons’, Bibliotheca 
Black wood, Catholic Quarter'y Review. Canadian indepen - 
dent, Contemporary Revie*, Complete Preacher. Catholic World, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL. XVILL. No. 4, 


Acligious Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The House of Commons on Ritualism.—At 
the beginning of the Parliamentary session we were told 
that Mr. Edward Jenkins, member for Dundee, was going 
to move the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into ritualistic practices in the Establishment. Delayed 
from time to time, the resolution was offered July 5th, and 
led to an animated debate on the whole subject. In mak- 
ing the motion, Mr. Jenkins gave a historical retrospect 
ef the Church of England, claiming that in its character 
of a National Establishment it had no authority or juris- 
diction except such as was derived from the Queen and 
j’arliament, and that there was nothing in its constitution 
that freed its clergy from the condition of servants of the 
State. From this he argued that if he could show that 
the doctrine and ceremonies of the church were threat- 
ened by parties within the church it was competent for 
Parliament to take action in the premises. Upon this 
basis he proceeded to show how a section of the national 
clergy, servants of the State and in receipt of its revenues, 
were now seeking to re-establish in the Church of England 
Romish doctrines and practices, in violation of the statute 
law, the canons of the church, and the injunctions of the 
bishops, by auricular confession and other doctrires and 
practices, by means of guilds, secret associations, and sister- 
hoods: and maintained that ‘‘a conspiracy,” as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had rightly called it, was at work to 
undermine the principles of the Protestant Reformation. He 
then quoted several works to show that ritualistic English 
clergymen regard the Eucharistic service as identical with 
the Romish mass; that they endorse and practice confes- 
sion: and have organized mischievous secret societies; and 
asked the House to consider whetner the existence of 
secret societies, and of such doctrines and practices as he 
had referred to on the part of their members, was not alto- 
gether inconsistent with the spirit and principles of the 
Church of England. He did not bring forward the question 
as a religious one, but asa Constitutional and legal one. 
Orange lodges had been abolished in the army, and he held 
that ministers of the Church of England were as much 
the servants of the State, and had consequently as little 
right to engage in secret, not to say illegal, practices as mil- 
itary officers. Mr. Jenkins’s speech was on the whole fair 
and temperate. It was the more significant because the 
speaker himself is not a member of the Church of England, 
being the son of a Scotch Canadian Presbyterian minister 
at Montreal. It was answered by several members, 
ss by Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, who, while he agreed with Mr. Jenkins in 
his reprobation of the practices mentioned, yet did not 
regard a Royal Commission as the proper remedy, and 
thought there might be other and better ways of meeting 
the several evils. It must be observed, however, that the 
Chancellor had no practical remedy to offer. In compli- 
ance with the Chancellor's wish Mr. Jenkins withdrew his 
motion, but intimated his purpose of bringing it up again 
if the legal methods on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer relied should prove unavailing. In reviewing the 
debate the London “ Record” (Low Church, Evangelical) 
comes to the conclusion that it must be regarded “‘as a 
heavy blow to the the champions of auricular confession, 
secret confraternities, and lawless innovation. It has 
proved,” says the “‘ Record,” “‘ another demonstration of 
the unabated antipathy of Parliament and the country to 
the Romanizing conspiracy of which we witness evidences 
even in our Metropolitan Cathedral.” The ‘ Christian 
World,” (nonconformist) however, takes a less hopeful 
view. ‘‘ The very fact,” it says, ‘that the motion fell into 
the hands of Mr. Jenkins is itself sufficient to indicate that 
from whatever quarter deliverance may come to the anx- 
ious Protestantism of the Established Church, there is no 
hope to be placed in the House of Commons.” 


The Hardships of Ritualism.—The ‘*‘ Church Times” pre- 
sents a harrowing picture of the peculiar trials to which 
churches of the ritualistic order are exposed. 

“A church, it says, may be planted in one of the vilest 
slums of a great town; £20,000 or £30,000 may have been 
raised and expended on a church, schools, clergy house, and 
the like; a band of workers may have given themselves up 
to incessant and seif-denying labor, and may have gathered 
from within the district itself twice as large a number of the 
communicants compared with the population as can be found 
in parishes which are supposed to enjoy a specially high char- 
acter tor spiritual attainments; and yet because three per- 
sons who, for all that the law cares, may be a crimp, a brothel- 
keeper, and a ticket-of-leave man, or three men of straw who 
have sold their names to a persecuting society, pretend that 
their religious sensibilities are wounded, a bishop wil! allow 
a church and congregation which have done, and are doing 
sv much for God, to be harassed, and worried, and thwarted 
and destroyed. Or, if the founders of such a church have, in 
a foolish excess of confidence, placed the patronage in a 
Sishop’s hands, he will select a new incumbent whom he 
knows to be utterly unacceptable, and so break up the whole 
« ork.”’ 

This picture is perhaps only a little exaggerated. Look- 
ing simply at the charities and good works of these people, 
which are undeniable, the opposition with which they meet 
seems to savor more or less of religious intolerance. But 
regarding their movement as a conspiracy to upset the 
Protestant religion, they command less of our sympathy. 
Whichever way we look at it, it serves to illustrate the in- 
compatibility of the various parties within the Establish- 
jnent, 


Anniversary of Reformed @Episcopacy.--It is now a 


year since Bishop Gregg went over to England and or- 


ganized there the Reformed Episcopal Church. On the 
evening of July 3d the first anniversary meeting was held 
in Christ Church, Westminster Road, London (Rev. New- 
man Hall’s), which had been kindly offered by the pastor 
for that occasion. The church being commodious, easy 
of access, and not connected with the Establishment, or 
with any denomination, there was a special fitness in its 
vse. A large congregation was in attendance, including 
anumber of clergy. Bishop Gregg, fully robed and hav- 
ing on his doctor’s hood (Dublin), was accompanied from 
the vestry by several clergymen wearing the surplice and 
scarf. The services commenced with a hymn, and the or- 
dinary service of the Church of England was followed 
with the exception of the absolution, for which another 
form was substituted. The lessons were read by laymen, 
the Psalms and the ‘“‘ amens ” were sung, and the general 
thanksgiving was said by the whole congregation. The 
sermon was preached by Bishop Gregg. We give the fol- 
lowing brief synopsis: 

“All Evangelicals, looking at the present state of the Estab- 
lished Church, said something must be done; if s0, somebody 
must do it. The real cause of all the sacerdotalism was to be 
found in certain passages in the Book of Common Prayer. It 
had been said, Why not reform from within? History would 
show that to attempt to reform from within was a hopeless 
task. With all the attempts to check Ritualism it was still 
coming in like a flood. A church dignitary bad said the 
church was ‘ shooting the rapids.’ That was a dangerous 
position fora ship to be in. When he joined it he thought it 
was going straight to a Protestant port, but he afterwards 
found that the ship had turned its head; had altered its 
course, and was now bound straight for Rome. For this rea- 
son, as he did not want to go to Rome, he thought it best to 
come outof it. Some people had asked, * Why not remain in 
it, and endeavor to alter its course? Why not try to reform 
ity’ His answer was that others bad tried to do it, and had 
failed, and therefore be bad come to his present conclusion.” 


Bishop Doane of Albany gets the following appreciative 
notice from a contributor to the London “ Christian 
World.” The service alluded to was held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral : 

“On Sunday lust, the Bishop of Albany preached in the 
morning, the Bishop of Pennsylvania in the afternoon, and 
the Bishop of Ohio in the evening. I heard the first-named 
prelate, who is short and somewhat stout, with a frank, open 
face, and bald head. He preached extempore, and with con- 
siderable earnestness. His voice was clear and strong, and 
almost entirely free from American peculiarities in pronun- 
ciation. Indeed, not only in voice, but in general appearance, 
he might have fairly passed fora home-bred Anglican bishop. 
I should say that be was heard tolerably well, although it is 
not an easy thing to preach under the dome of St. Paul's. 
The sermon was listened to with close attention and evident 
interest by all who were within sound of it." 


ITaLy.—The Pope ond his Revenues. —Some time since 
the Pope instructed a Congregation of Cardinals to exam- 
ine and report upon the question whether the Pontiff could 
avail himself of the advantages offered by the Law of the 
Guarantees, and, if so, to what extent. The question 
especially referred to the annual income of 3,225,000f. set 
apart by the Italian Government for the use of the Pope, 
and which, thus far, has always been firmly declined. The 
Liberté” now says that the Congregation have decided 
that the Pontiff can avail himself of the advantages offer- 
ed by the law in so far as they do not offen against the 
spiritual power. 


AT HOM E. 

The Congregational Church of Caddo, Indian Territory, 
of which we have several times spoken before, has come 
into possession of a communion service. The donor is the 
Corgregational Church of Duxbury, Mass. In packing, 
each piece was wrapped in some article of clothing for the 
use of the missionary and his family. It only remains now 
for some one to supply a communion table, which the 
church greatly needs, its present substitute being impro- 
vised by the missionary from a dry goods box. 


Connecticut Congregational Statistics.—Fron? the min- 
utes of the General Association of Connecticut for 1877, 
just published, it appears that the oldest minister by 
ordination is the Rev. Joel Mann, of New Haven. The 
oldest pastor in active service is the Rev. Austin Putnam, 
of Whitneyville. The average ministerial age is greatest 
in the New Haven East and the New London Associations, 
twenty-eight years, and least in the Litchfield South. 
seventeen years. During the year five members of the 
body have died, viz.: Rev. Jonathan Brace, D. D., of Hart- 
ford Union Association; Rev. Erastus B. Claggett, of Fair- 
field East Association; Rev. Elijah B. Huntington, of 
Windham Association; Rev. Abram Marsh, of Tolland 
Association, and Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D., of Hartford 
Union Association. The largest Sunday-schools are in 
New Britain, where there are two whose members number 
and 777. 

Drury College, a young institution under New England 
auspices at Springfield, Missouri, celebrated its fifth an- 
niversary June 20th. The graduating class numbered 
eight, of whom two were ladies. The salutatory was given 
in Latin, by Miss Minnie Brown, a grand-daughter of 
Yale, and the Valedictory by J. Turner White, a native of 
the place. Among noticable features were the suspension 
of religious services in all the churches on the Sunday 
evening previous in order to hear the President's bacca- 
laureate address, and a eulogy during Commencement 
exercises on the Character and Work of the Pilgrims, by the 
son of a Missouri slave-holder. The address before the 


United Literary Societies was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Goodell of St. Louis. The Rev. Dr. Tarbox, of Boston, 
Rev. W. H. Willcox and Miss Willcox, of Reading, Mass., 
and Mr. Drury, of Michigan, the founder, were among the 
visitors present, 


Sunilay-school Workers at Round Lake.—During the last 
week the tide of Sunday-school workers has turned to 
wards Round Lake; and there Dr. J. H. Vincent, Rev. (. 
A. Peltz, Frank Beard, and other prominent Sunday-schoo! 
men are holding an assembly, teaching normal! classes, an«| 
in various ways and among the most charming condition. 
qualifying people to serve successfully as teachers. The 
grounds themselves are described as being very attractive. 
Since last year nearly $50,000 have been spent in improve 
ments. A fine hotel has been built and new avenues and 
cottages are added. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
is the model of Palestine constructed by the Rev. Mr. 
Wythe, and reproducing on a scale of 2', feet to the mile 
all the natural features of the Holy Land. Its length is 
500 feet, and Mount Hermon, which is 25 feet high, may 
be ascended in two minutes. The model of Jerusalem is 
especially interesting. Here the scale is | foot to 10, upon 
the basis of the surveys made by the French and English 
governments. Not a street or building in the modern city 
has been omitted. It is said that some local jealousy pre- 
vails against the Assembly among the people of the vicin- 
ity and that for this reason the attendance of this class is 
not large. Of those coming from a distance, however, 
there is a good number, being estimated on Saturday last 
at 1,200. During the week Dr. Rufus W. Clark, of Al. 
bany, made an admirable address on * Progress of the 
Sunday-school Work,’’ and Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, 
lectured on *“‘ The Bright Side of Things.’’ The meetings 
opened July 16th, and will continue until the morning of 
the 26th. 


Mr. Reed Accepts.—The Rev. Edward A. Reed, whose 
call to the Madison Avenue Reformed Church in this city 
we noted a few weeks since, definitely accepts, notwith- 
standing the protest of his Springfield congregation and 
the persuasions of his ministerial brethren, and preached 
Sunday, July 14, his farewell sermon at Springfield. He 
made little allusion to his departure, but took some pains 
to defend himself from the various current misrepresenta- 
tions as to the cause of his going, and expressed in the 
following terms his appreciation of the Congregational 
system : 

“It bas been said that I don’t like or understand the free 
dom accorded in the Congregational denomination to the 
local church. I declare with ali the fibers of my soul that! 
am with you in the historic faith of the New England 
churches. ThatI do not understand the place of the local 
church in historic Congregationalism may be true, but re- 
member that I never admitted it, and never will admit it. 
My actions must be judged on their merits, and | am willing 
to leave it to this church if on every occasion I have not 
stood firmly for the local independence of this church. I 
leave it to those who have joined the church under my minis- 
try if | bave not indoctrinated them with that idea. I never 
will admit that I do not understand the freedom of the local 
church. Ae to liking it, thet ic a mattor of dowroe. | oun ea). 
as I did say to the council, that I can work with historic Con- 
gregationalism. But no one will affirm that it was in the 
mind of the fathers of these churches to teach that the local 
churecbes should decline all responsibility for the purity of 
the doctrines and life of the churches in fellowship with 
them. That never was true in their history. And if the 
spirits of the departed dead could stand here, I should be will- 
ing to be judged by the six past ministers of this church in 
heaven and the one on earth for my actions in this pastorate.” 

GLEANINGS. 

—Signor Gavazzi, the Italian evangelist, is preavhing and 
lecturing to large audiences in Dublin. 

—At the Bates Street Church, Lewiston, Me., recently $10-, 
000 bas been pledged toward the liquidation of their church 
debt. 

_—Grindstone City, Mich., loses the Rev. John Kay, who has 
béen pastor of the Presbyterian church there tor six years. 
Mr. Kay goes to Milverton, Ont. 

—On the evening of the 15th the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D.,. 
addressed an appreciative audience in Colorado College, at 
Colorado Springs, upon the work of Bible revision. 

—The charch in Oxford, to which the Kev. A. B. Emmons, 
formerly of Jamaica, Vt., now ministers, received twelve 
members at the July communion, all but two by confession. 
Seven of the number were heads of families. 

~The Congregational Church at Ovid, Mich., bas not only 
paid off a debt which threatened its existence, but procured 
an eight hundred pound bell. The pastor, the Rev. D. L. 
Eaton, has been especially energetic in the work. 

—In the restoration of St. Alban'’s Cathedral some beauti- 
ful moulded bases were discovered beneath the surface of 
the porch. They were the work of Abvot John de Celler, 
who died in 1214, and have been hidden for centuries. 

~The church at Grafton has responded to an appeal from 
the pastor, J. H. Windsor, by more than providing for an old 
debt of $1,275, in about one-half an hour. The especial sig- 
nificance of the act is that it is largely a thank-offering for a 
revival. 

—No fewer than forty bishops preached in the London 
churches on Sunday,July 7. Of this number thirty-one were 
foreign and colonial prelates, the entire nuniber of home 
bishops being nine—four English, two Scotch, two Irish, and 
one Welsh. 

—At the recent commencement of Rochester University 
twin brothers, John F. and Geo. M. Forbes, received the #700 
prize of the Sherman and Townsend echolarship, to be divided 
equally between them. They also received the Davis aa 
medals for oratory, one worth $50 and the other $20. 

—Jericho Center, Vt., has had an organization, since 1806, 
called the Ladies’ Cent Society, which has contributed about 
$1,800 to the cause of missions. A similar society exists in 
Underhill. These are offshoots of the tamous New Hamp- 
shire Cent Instituticn, founded in 1805. One hundred and 
ten of these now exist in New Hampshire. 

—In our item a fortnight since concerning the New En- 
giand Church in Chicago we stated that “ its first pastor, with 
the Rev. L. Sinith Hobart, was instrumental! in starting the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. This is true, although the 
Rev. Stephen Peet was the first active mover in the enter 
prise, and the first endowments were raised by bis personal 
efforts. The gentiemen referred to were two of bis chief 
advisers, 
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Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 
Mr. Beecher will leave New York, Monday, 
July 15, on his lecture tour. His route is laid 
out, but only those engagements which we 


xive below are definitely settled : 
Tuesday, July 23—La Crosse, Wis. 
Wednesday, “ 24—Rochester, Minn. 
Thursday, “ 2% —LakeCity, 
Friday, “ 26—St. Paul, = 
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From there to San Francisco. 


The Allan Hay Co. Soaps. 

It is obviously of great importance that an 
article of which we make such constant use 
aus Soap, should be made of pure and harm- 
lows material. Indeed, it is held by physicians 
that disease is frequently communicated by 
the use of soap in the composition of which 
injurious elements bave entered. Many of 
the foreign, and for that matter the domestic, 
soaps are at least open to the criticiam that no 
responsibility attaches to their makers. But 
in the case of this old and trustworthy house 
~the Allan Hay Co.—their name and reputa- 
tion are an indorsement of their goods. At- 
tention is specially called to three of their 
manufactures; viz., the Best Laundry, the 
Windsor Family, and the Omaha, or Scrub- 
bing Soap. These are all recommended by 
persons who bave used them as being first 
class family soaps; the first two being especti- 
ally desirable for laundry use, since they give 
no disagreeable odor and allow the family 
washing to be done without advertising it 
through the house. The Brown Windsor is 
available for any purpose and may be used in 
bathing. All these articles are guaranteed by 
the Company to be free from grease and to 
contain nothing but pure and healthful ma- 
terials. The Company manufacture, also, or- 
namental candles for church and parlor use. 
These are decorated by band and are fur- 
nished in any pattern desired. 


SYRACUSE bas a lawyer by the name of 
Jenoy. His legal brethren have to be careful 
how they mention his name in the bosom of 
their families, as it might Jennyrate discord. 
~—{N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


The ** Amerioan”™ of Boston more than 
sustains its well-earned reputation as one of 
the best-managed Hotels in New England. 
Particular attention is paid to tne comfort of 
guests and a desire to please is apparent tn all 
parts of the House. 


The most refreshing toilet article is 
H. A. Casse? .or's Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $1. Atall Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
N.Y. 


Vor particulars regarding Electric Belta, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC ©O., 
New York, N. Y. 


Music Teachers and students are offered 
course of musical culture at very low rates. Address 
with stamp. J. A. COOPER, EDINBORO, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M.J. YOUNG. after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, ts prepared to recommend 
Principais, Pr: fessors cturers, Tutors and Gov- 
tor Schools and Families; positions to 
teach. rs and gud le to 

wll Og, iss M. J, YOUNG, 2% Union 
“square, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


Free Trade and Protection. 


An inquiry into the causes which have retarded 
the general adoption of free trade since its intro- 
duction into England. 

BY HENKY FAWCETT, M.P.. 
Author of “A Maaual of Political Economy.” 
Fifth Edition. i2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


A New Book by 
THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., 
Author of 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 


The Old Church: 


What Shall We do With It? By Thomas Hughes, 
Q. C.. Author of Tom Brown's School Days, &c., 
cloth, $1.75. 


THE THIRD PART 
OFA 


Dictionary of Music and Music- 
ians. 


Edited by George Grove, D.C. L., will be ready for 
distribution on Tuesday morning pext: price $1.25. 

Annual subscription of four numbers, sent free 
by mai! on receipt of #. 


French Poets and Novelists. 


By Henry James, Jr. i2mo. 439 pp., cloth ; $2.50. 

“There has of late years appeared nothing upon 
French literature so inte!ligent as this book—so 
acute, so fnil of good sense, so free from affecta- 
tion and pretence.— London Atheneum. 


Star Gazing : 


PAST AND PRESENT, 

BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. &. 
With mapy lilustrations. 8vo. cloth, $7.0. 
“The book contains & vast amount of carefully 
collected information on the subject treated, a 
great deal of which cannot be found in any other 

work.”’—New York Nation. 
Any of the above works sent free by mai! on 
receipt of the price. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 BOND ST., New York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to fio; How to Go; How to Save Money, 


A neatly bound ®mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 
CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS, By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Corrace 
Housexkerrer. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C. F. Tuwina. 
A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Austin 
TROUT FISHING. “By Laicus, 
CAMPING OUT. >By W. H. H. Murray. 
THE MODERN CANOE, By tHe Commopore 
or THE New Canon 
SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 
Georce 


SUMMER ON FARM, 
MITCHELL. 


HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 

THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Franx H. Converse. 

ON WHEELS. By the Rev. Samvuet Scovitte. 

SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
ABBoTT. 

HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gam Hamitron. 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


By 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For the Midsummer Holidays 


Is FILLED WITH SUMMER READING FOR 
THE GirRLs AND Boys, from the opening 
verses, ‘‘Krna CHEESE,” a story of the 
Paris Exposition, with its funny pictures, 
to the puzzles at the end. 

Miss Atcorr’s serial, ‘‘UNDER THE 
LiLacs,” introduces tbe girls to ARCHERY, 
with all its “ witchery;” and Sropparp’s 
‘Story of a Growing Boy” gives the boys 
the delights of yachting. Price 25 cents. 
$3.00 a year. 

& New Vork. 


The Midsummer Holiday Scribner 


ANOTHER ROYAL NUMBER. 


Charming Writers— New Artists — Superb 
Engraving. 

The August number of this progressive 
magazine is the third ‘‘ Midsummer Holi- 
day” issue, and the publisher is confident 
that in literary and artistic excellence it will 
be found fully equal to, if not in advance 
of, its predecessors, which met with such 
distinguished favor from the press and 
the public. It opens with a Frontispiece, 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF BRYANT, 
Drawn in crayon, from life, by Wvyatr 
Eaton, and engraved by Coe, witb a 
sketch of the haunts and homes of Bry- 
ant, by Horatro N. Powers, with nu- 
merous wood-cuts, 

Among the other illustrated material is 


‘*A SEAPORT on the PACIFIC,” 


By Mary Foote. The draw- 
ings are also by Mrs. Foote, and are en- 
graved by Marsh, Cole, and others. They 
have not been excelled in magazine litera- 
ture for charm, picturesqueness aod fine 
engraving. A paper of wide interest 1s 


** To South Africa for Diamonds!”’ 
By Dr. W. J. Morton, a narrative of 
personal experience in the mines, with 
striking illustrations of this romantic and 
curious life. There are also 


TWO CHARMINC FIELD PAPERS 
“Sharp Eyes,” by Jonn BurRovens, 
with illustrations by a new artist; 
‘* Glimpses of New England Farm Life,” 
by R. E. Roprnson, a paper of rare pict- 
uresque interest. 

There are illustrated poems by Dr. Ho1- 
LAND and J, T. TrowsripGE; also, poems 
by STEDMAN, Bret Harte, and others, 

Tue ILLvsTRATioNs are by Wyatt Eat- 
on, Mary Hallock Foote, Vanderhoof, 
Waud, Frederick Dielmans, R. Swain Giff- 
ord, Jervis McEntee, Henry Farrer, Win- 
slow Homer, J. E. Kelly, Walter Shirlaw, 
L. C. Tiffany, Thomas Moran, Will H. 
Low, Mrs. Fanny Eliot Gifford, and others. 

The shorter stories are by STockTon 
and Henry JAMEs, Jr 

Dr. Srory of WrEsTERN 
Lirk reaches its climax, and will end in 
October. 

A New Novel, 


‘*FALCONBERC,” by BOYESEN. 


This is the first novel by Boyesen the 
scene of which is laid in America. It de- 


om, 7 Bond St. N.Y. Y., announce neal picts some of the most interesting and 
mamond j j j 

extraordinary phases of immigrant life 

Sa | Bonny a o3}in the West, and is written from inti- 

mate personal acquaintance with its sub- 
Series, | Prisons Without v %| ject. Tbereare por ions of Faleonberg” 

How to be Beautiful................... 0 2%]society undreamed of by most of our 

New Pian of Publishing and Uatalogue free readers. ‘* Falconberg” will be illustrated 

by Mr. Frederick Dielman, one of tbe 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ry WEEKLY 
snd WARPER'S BAZ One either for 
one year, Postage by the ,toany 
Subscriber in tha United States or Canada on re- 


cetpt o 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, BHARPER’'s WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, @ address, for one year. 
$0; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 


cone by ma of Ten Centa. 
HARPER BROTE ERS. ¥raoklin Square, N. Y. 


free 
B KS. by Trail on application. 


CASSELL, ‘GA ALP IN, 
508 Broadway. New York 


Crown Editiens.”’ r volume. 
ACAULAY’'S ENGLAND. 5Svols. Cloth, extra 
Home's ENGLAND. Cloth, extra aiit. 


IBBON'’s Rome. 6 vols. Cloth 
CLARTON REMSEN & HAFFELFINGEE. Phila. 


Bookstore 


Curious Old Books a: prid aries 
os Books at our price. 

vgn aod Prayer Books st any 

of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS., 

Beekman 8t., opp, New Post OMce, New York, 


most prominent of the youoger American 
artists, 

The EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 

INCLUDE 

‘‘Our Commune,” ** The Death of Bry- 
ant,” ‘*Greatness in Art,” Rural Art 
Association.” ‘* Recent Improvements in 
Telepbony,” thoughtful aod suggestive 
Book Reviews, Humorous Sketches and 
Verses by new hands, &c., &c. 

The frontispiece is upon a peculiar tint 
of paper, manufactured by Warren ex- 
for Eaton's of Bryant. 

be printmmg is by Vione, the 
press of Francis Hart & Co., who take 
rank among the foremost printers of the 
world, 

Epitron 85,000, Price 35 cents. Sold 
by all News-dealers and Book sellers. 


SCRIBNER & CO, NEW YORK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 


RANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


in an original and attractive form, 


Part New Themesand Modern 
Part 2. Preludes, Postludesa:d Hymna Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive edding and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requi em | 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the firat time fur the Organ, and wi!! be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or profes. 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL. 
BARNBY and others sufficiently indicate the valu- 
abie and enduring quality of the book. Price #2. 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of “every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. I« 
the newest and best method for the Pians-Forte 
ever puolished. By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte playing i« greatly simplified and im- 
proved. Is the teacher's best assiatart. and light - 
ens the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages free 
by mail. Price 82.75. Published by 


wm. A. POND & CO.,, % Union Square, N.Y. 


The Newest Masic Books. 
1! ONWARD !! 


ONWARD isthe nameof L. 0. EMERSON'’S 
book for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 
1878-79. A new and fresh evilection of the best 
Secular and Sacred Music, with a full Instructive 
Course. Teachers will please examine. 532 Giees, 
56 Sacred Tunes, and ls Anthems are provided 
Price $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB. and designed for Mu- 
sical Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., etc. A 
selection of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. l44 large pages (§$!2 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. O. EMERSON. As this fine book contains 
a Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc..all of the best 
quality, itisa fine book for any choir, and will be 
extensively used asan Anthem Book. Its first de- 
sign, however, is for the use of EPriscoraL 
CHOIRS, and it has the greatest variety ever 
brought together of Anthems, Venites, Cantatas. 
Jubilates, Giortas, and of al) other pieces used in 
the service. Should be untversaliy used. ($12 per 
dozen.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditsen & Co., 43 Broadway. N. Y. 


$I 
Unexampled Opportunity 


A 8U BSCRIPTION TO 


“THE DELINEATOR,” 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion — 
Monthly in the World! 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


and a Premium of 5 cts. worth of 


E. Butterick & Co's Paper Patterns 


can be secured by sending 
ONE DOLLAR, 
with the name and address of the Subscriber, to 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New Vork City. 


usic. 


werth of Muste $1. Semple le 
Agents wan t NG «& 


This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium 
of Fashion, teeming with accurate Illustra- 
tions, and carefully prepared intelligence on 
all matter pertaining to Dress. It aids econo- 
my in the Household, and keeps the Dress- 
maker, Milliner, and Drygoods Dealer in- 
vem of all the coming Modes. 


Sample Copy, 15 Cents, 


Sunday-School Lessons in Luke 


Begin July 1. 
IN GOOD TIME COMES 


Abbott's Commentary 


ON THE 
COSPEL OF LUKE. 


Svo. Tlustrated. Price $1.50. 


Of a previous volume in this popular series, the 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL RNAL, edited by Dr. Vin 
CENT. has said : r typographic finish. pictortal 
embellishment and nm. rich- 
ness, and freshness, we know nothing to equal it.’ 

Rev. Dr. BR. 8S. STORRS considers it 
vitalized with and helpful force 


Sent postpaid on receipt of petee. 


A.S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 
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Plomouth Bulpit 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


© THOU that leadest thy people like a flock, be gracious 
unto this flock of little ones. They are thy pilgrims, entered 
upon life. How long is the way, and how devious, which 
opens before them! They know not the way, nor have they 
any skill or strength to walk therein. And how littlé do 
those that love them and watch over them know where are the 
pits, where are the snares, where are the poisoned things of 
beauty, where the lion lurks. and where the serpent is con- 
cealed! Who knows, and who can tell, what a day may 
bring forth to them? O Lord of life and light and love, be 
wracious unto them, and by the unerring hand of Providence 
head them in the way. Guard them from outward danger; and 
above all guard them from every inward taint and barm, that 
they may grow up in obedience totby word, answering to the 
inspiration and example of their parents, in all truth and 
sonor, and fidelity, and reverence toward God. 

And we pray that thy servants who have sincerely promised 
to bring up these children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord may have the way shown to them. May they be 
made to feel how more and more faithfully they themselves 
should walk if they are to be priests to their household. 

And we pray that thou wilt, this morning, remember the 
prayers that have been offered up by lc ving bearts in behalf 
of children that are in this great congregation. May all 
those who have beheld this ceremony, and to whom it has 
brought the thought of their own dear ones at home, receive 
an admonition. May they remember such vows as they have 
made, whetber in the sanctuary or in the secrecy of their 
own closets. May they search their hearts, to know whether 
they are fulfilling their promises to God in regard to their 
children. And we pray that those who are in our midst may 
grow up with more and more vigor of piety than they have 
had, with greater consecration, and with greater feuitfulness 
in their after life. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant 
thy blessing to rest qn all our homes. May the spirit of light, 
of love, of purity and of duty abide in them. May we be 
saved from all temptation, from all evil, from the dark that 
flies to bear destruction at night, from smiting by day, from 
peril of every kind. Command thine angels that they have 
charge of all those who put their trust in thee, and lift them 
up in the stony way, lest they dash their foot against a stone. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt look in great compassion 
upon all thy servants this morning, and upon each one 
s-verally as thou seest that he needs. 

Bring near to us the consciousness of thyself. Bring to 
every one faith that the Lord is on his side, and has calied 
him by name. and has registered him in the Book of Life, 
und bas filled him with all love and fidelity, that he shail 
ieck no good thing in all the days of his life. If any are 
tried, may they have the patience that shall minister to their 
manhood. May they be able to cast off trouble which is 
needless, and to recall the fears that wander forth uselessly. 
May they learn the tranquillity of a supreme hope and trust. 
May they lean upon Him who is strong for all. And grant 
tout in their weakness they may find divine strength. Grant 
that in their utter belplessness they may find victorious 
power, 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant to all those who 
are under a cloud, from whatever reason, the ministration of 
thy good spirit. Grant that they may not vex themselves 
needlessly : that they may not bring in unneeded fears; that 
they may study their own growth and development for 
(hrist’s sake. May they endure as good soldiers that which 
the Master endured, and not count themselves unworthy of 
-uffering, since be suffered all things for all. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant courage, and hope, 
and patience, and endurance to the end unto all, that we 
ay meet the inequalites of life, its rude buffetings, yea, 
weariness, and sickness, and death itself, as they should 
meet them who are the King’ssons Why should we despoil 
our crown, and cast it into the dust? Why should we tread 
under foot all those promises that bave immortality in them ? 
Grant that we may live in the power of our faith. and that 
men may behold how it lifts us above the torments that afflict 
other men into that serener realin where we breathe the air 
which thou breathest—the air of eternal peace. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all this great con- 
gregation. And now, as we meet for the last time, this mern- 
ing, for many. many weeks, we besech of thee that thou wilt 
hear the united prayer of us all that we may be preserved, 
pastor and people, and be brought back together again with 
more strength, with simpler and purer purposes, and with a 
more tarnest endeavor to serve the Lord m our day and 
generation. 

We pray that thou wilt be gracious to all connected with 
this church—those that abide at home, and those that go 
abroad. We pray for all that are separated from us; for all 
that are upon the great deep; for all that are in foreign lands: 
for all that are in the wilderness: and for all that are in dis- 
tant places in our own land. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt bless 
the churches around about us. Bless all thy ministering ser- 
vants. Increase their strength, purify their zeal, and exalt 
their endeavor. May Christians of every name learn more 
and more to trust and love one another, and work together in 
the fellowship of the Spirit. - 

Bless, we beseech of thee, our whole land. Bless the Presi- 
dent of these United States, and those that are joined with 
him in authority. Bless all governors and judges and 
magistrates, and the whole people. We pray that this nation 
may be preserved. Bless the nations upon our border. 
Quench insubordination and revolution, if they exist. bring 
peace in our time, O Lord. We thank thee for the cessation 
of war in other lands. We thank thee thac the dark cloud 
tinwed with blood has passed. We beseech of thee that the 
wounds may be healed, that the cause of humanity and justice 
may be attained, and that the nations of the earth may learn 
war no more, and abide in unity and good-fellowship, to the 
honor of God and the welfare of men. 

We ask these things in the name of Jesus, to whom, with 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. 

Amen. 


Limmediately following the baptism of children. 


SERMON.” 
ABOVE EVERY NAME. 

“ Wherefore God also hath highly exaited him. and given 
him a name which is above every name; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the 9-11. 

NLY among intelligent beings can names be per- 
() petuated. Material things know no names among 
themselves. Insects and animals have names, but not 
to themselves. Lions never celebrate the fame of ‘ions, 
nor do they know that they have existed. The horse, 
the dog, the elepbant, lay up nothing for posterity; and 
to each one there is no looking back for ancestors. Men 
stand apart from all other creatures in desiring to make 
their names illustrious and widespread while they live 
and remembered and long-cherished after they are dead. 

That this passion for glory and posthumous fame 
raged at the Advent we know, Kings, warriors, mer- 
chant princes, artists, philosophers, were all striving for 
pre-eminence. Every city burned with envious am- 
bitions. Kingdoms were raosacked and men were 
slaughtered in hecatombs that the glory of their names 
might be carried through all the world. 

The least likely of all men that then lived to be re- 
membered was a certain Jewish peasant, a mechanic, 
hving obscurely in the village of Galilee. He took no 
part in political affairs. He was no warrior, nor was 
be a lover of war. He was neither a scholar, nor an 
artist, nor a merchant, nor a traveler. He was neither 
a priest nor a plilosopber. Ue gathered a handful of 
companions, but he organized no kingdom, or bhier- 
archy, or church, or school. He once was known to 
have stooped down and written on the ground: but be- 
side that he is not known to have penned a letter. He 
therefore }*ft no book, no bymn and no literary memo- 
rial. Hehad noestate. He was in some sense a pauper. 
Hle bad no bome. He bad only an evanescent home 
feeling. He had some little local notoriety—chiefly 
among the lower classes. The educated classes were 
disgusted at his criticisms of their lives, and had him 
arrested, and summarily tried, and publicly executed; 
avd, that the last elements of disgrace might bury his 
name forever, he was put to death in the manner which 
was reserved for the most odious and infernal of crimi- 
nals, And if at the next session of the Sanhedrim 
Nicodemus had risen and said, ** This man Jesus was 
the most illustrious man of all! time, and his name sba!! 
be above every other name,” they would have been aston- 
ished. He might have said it. Paul did say it. It has 
been in part brought to pass, and eternity shall com- 
plete the prophecy. Since that day the proudest em- 
pires have gone down; and the old religions, dressed in 
glorious regalia, and illumined by the literary genius of 
the world, have tumbled, and have met that fate by 
which the top goes down to the bottom, and the bottom 
cumes up to the top, and now are nowhere dominant. 
Tbe thrones that then were imperial and universal are 
utterly unknown to-day. Paganism then had the 
sword, the purse and supremacy: to-day it is divided 
and subdivided, and is feeble. In many nations of the 
globe, literature, philosophy and political economy gov- 
erp; the whole range of public and social ideas bas 
changed; and this change has served steadily to exalt 
that Name around which the events of the past 
took place; and now the world revolves around 
tbat glowing pivot. Certainly now for two thousand 
years this name bas been assumed by all nations that 
staod in civilization. It has been written on their ban- 
ners. It has inspired the chisel and the brush. It has 
been brought by architecture into every structure. It 
has been the theme of infinite insignia. Commerce has 
carried it all over the world. The very sword has cele- 
brated it. Mammon itself has gorgeously decorated it 
with priceless treasures. To-day, among kings, poten- 
tates, poets, wise men, artists, artificers, warriors and 
statesmen, among the high and the low, there is no 
otner name so universally known, so celebrated, so 
revered. King, it is, of kings, and Lord of lords. The 
name of Jesus stands as high abvve all other names as 
the sun stands above the earth life. 7 

Now, why was this predicted, by the apostle, of this 
Name and this Nature? Because it was the name of 
God? It was the name of God, aod it was revered 
by the apostle; but this was predicted, not simply 
because the idea of supreme and divine power rested in 
tbe mi: d of the apostle, but for just the opposite feason. 
All dynasties and all religions bave been worshipers of 
poser; but it was reserved for Christianity to worship 
weakness. The pomp of obscurity ts peculiar to Cbris- 
tianity. The place of couspicuity belongs to physical 
things; and to teach that the Thunderer is God, that the 


Maker cf heaven and earth 1s God, is to teach the truth; 


but to stup with this, aod to make the glory of God 
consist in the migbt and majesty of tis right hand, is 
to worship Jupiter instead of Jebovah, 
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It was a pagan idea that God was God because he 
was so powerful. He was universal; he was the Arti- 
ficer, the Legislator, the Sustainer; and the thunder of 
his might rolled through the world, carrying amaze- 
ment, reverence and fear everywhere, but these elements 
were only the outward coating, as it were, of the divine 
rature. Power is to God what the human body is to 
the soul of man; and as the secret of the manhood of 
man liesin his inward nature and disposition, so the 
secret of the divinity lies, not in the power of God, not 
in the wisdom of God, not in God’s omnipotence, om- 
niscience or omnipresence, but in the nature and dis- 
position of God. 

It was not on account of elements that attract admira- 
tion by appealing to the senses that the name of Jesus 
was above every other name. It ought to have been 
easy, since he might do what be would, to clothe himself 
in such qualities as to make a presentation of bimself 
that should overawe aod udumbrate the sense and sensi- 
bility of the human race, and carry amazement, as by a 
brilliant show, to all the children of earth; but it was 
not such qualities that raised the enthusiasm of the 
prophetic apostle. That which led to this declaration 
is biographical. It was on account of the uses to which 
the personality of the divine nature was put, it was on 
account of the peculiar character of those uses, that the 
apostle declared that the name of Jesus should be 
honored above every other name, and that it should be 
eternally above every other name, to the glory of God. 

Let me, then, call your attention to an analysis of this 
thought. Looking upon the squabbles, the ill-adjusted 
quarrels, that sprang from bad tempers, the apostle 
says, ‘* Cherish the largest sympathy for the interests of 
everybody. Look not every man on his own things, 
exclusively and alone, but every man also on the thiugs 
of others. Be interested in everything that concerus 
maokind.” And then to encourage them he says, ‘* Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” In 
order to depict what that mind was he presents bimeelf, 
in the first place, as pre-existing, and as being the Chief, 
the Head, the highest conception of Being in the 
universe. 

‘* Being in the form of God [and since God is a Spirit, 
and has no bodily form, therefore if be was in the 
form of God it must have been in his inward imaye, 
in his spiritual nature, that he was like God; 
being of the same disposition, one answering over 
against the other in quality, in purpose, in use] 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 
When you lay one being on anotber, and you find 
that every line, every angie, just meets and matches: 
when you find that the answering element is God over 
all, blessed forever, and then say that Jesus Christ 
thought it not robbery to make bimself equal, io bis in- 
ward life and nature, with the eternal God, if that is not 
an assertion of Christ's divinity I know not how it 
could be asserted. And the very purpose of the apos- 
tle’s argument is to shoW tbat Christ was supreme in 
this sense. But he ‘‘ made himself of no reputation 
[emptied himself of reputation], and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found im fashion 4s a man [as if that were 
not low enough], he humbled bimseif, and became 
obedient unto death [and as if that were not low enough 
yet], even the death of the cross. Wherefore God als. 
bath highly exalted him, and given him «a name which 
is above every name.”’ 

Recause, being in the image of God—the express 
image of his Person, as it is said elsewhere—and be- 
cause, standing far above the uttermost conception of 
character and glory which men can form, he descended, 
and assumed the human form, and allied himself to tve 
nascent race that were struggling for development, and 
poured the whole tide of his nature out for their sakes 
who were unrequiting, and misunderstandiog, and filled 
with animosity, to do pot simply a nurse's work but a 
martyr’s work, and to give a specimen of what God has 
been doing from eternity, and is to do to eternity, pour- 
ing the whole of his life out upon the poorest, the 
weakest, the lowest, the neediest; wherefore God has 
“highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name.” 

Such was the example of Christ. Men tell you tbat 
his sacrifice and suffering were pecessary for some 
form of relaxation of the law. That may be, though u 
is not revealed. He would be adventurous who should 
deny that any such effect from the death of Christ wos 
wrought within the vail. But the declared object of 
Christ’s coming into this world was not to make some 
modification or change in the everlastiog orgenizitioa 
of truth and justice: he came into the world that there 
might be emitted from bim a conception of what the 
eternal God always was and always isto be. It was an 


example of supreme being and excellence devoting 
themselves wholly for the weak, the poor and the peed- 
ful. It was the evolution of the divine character that 
was made in the life, the teachings, the suffering aud 
the death of Jesus Christ. 

Tbis is more powerful than any other exhibition of 
atoning mercy. By the atonement of Jesus there is 
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ample provision made for mankind. That is to say, in 
the disclosure of the nature of God there is atonement, 
at-one-ment, or reconciliation, by bringing together the 
high and the low. This was inherent in the divine na- 
ture, as disclosed by the life and character and sufferings 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It was not a result arrived 
at as results are arrived at by a Berlin Congress, that 
meet and sit together to patch up a bargain for peace 
founded on some artificial adjustment, putting some 
things over against others; but, as the sun in spring, 
coming with life and light and warmth, and brooding 
upon the earth, brings up from dormant roots in waste 
places new life, new growths, by its vivific power, so 
the divine nature, shedding its influence upon the world, 
is bringing men up from their low and degraded condi- 
tion, as animals, to the condition of sons of God. Men, 
before the advent of Christ, had learned what watchers 
in the night or at evening learn—which side of the 
horizon the sun will rise, or in what direction the star 
will rise, with healing in its beams; but not till Christ 
came did the Sun of Righteousness arise, and all the 
world feel the illuminating power of new life from 
(jod—new to us, though everlasting in bim. 

There is this disclosure of the divine nature: a na- 
ture taking upon itself, voluntarily, weakness, subordi- 
nation, self-sacrifice, and manifesting a love that gives 
and asks nothing in return; that gives not upon calcula- 
tion; that gives not according to the measure of re- 
cipiency; that gives to relieve itself; that gives «s foun- 
tains give that flow in the wilderness as much as 
though all Israel were drinking at their brim; that 
gives because it is full, and desires to pour out its full- 
ness fur the good of those who need it. Jesus Christ 
came into the world to teach us that when we shall see 
God as he is we shall see him lowly, a servant among 
servants, laying down his life for mankind, without 
requital, without gratitude, for reasons that were in 
bimse.f; from the umpulse and necessity of divive love. 
That is the spectacle, the phenomenon, the truth that 
arose with Christ—that arose, but that has since been so 
largely clouded by theology that men hardly know what 
is the very center and power of the Gospel of Christ. 

Here, then, is his ideal—the new ideal—of hervic being ; 
it was the pew conception of divinity in men at that 
time; and it is new yet to most people. Men have been 
worshiping a world-building God. We are called to 
worship a man-building God. Mea had been worship- 
ing « king, an emperor, a monarch, and thrones, and 
dominions, and all the terms used for divinity are still 
to be used, because there is that element in the divine 
nature which they imply; but within it there is some- 
thing more wonderful yet. 

When a prince, afflanced to the heiress of some dis- 
tant kingdom, bas sent his portrait to her by the hand 
of his vicegerent, and the casket comes, it is so glowing 
with diamonds aod with sapphires rare that it seems it- 
self to be priceless; and yet, on being opered, so royal 
is the face within, and so does it blaze with superior 
diamonds, that the casket becomes forgotten. So God 
is revealed as a World Builder, a material Worker, as a 
physical Governor, as grand past human language, but 
when you open the casket, and behold Jesus Christ, and 
bear his voice as revealing what God is io his interior 
disposition and mother soul, you forget the other. 

This, then, is the very center of our conception of 
tbe divine nature. Modern science, quite naturally, in 
one of its phases, teaches evolution, change, and is itself 
undergeing that which it teaches; for science is evolving 
steadily, and has come to that stage in which it is 
looking in the direction of the God that built the 
world. Long may it look, much may it find out, and 
much may it cleanse. May it put into the heavens and 
upon the earth a finer and nobler conception of God 
ruling in matter. But it must yet come to another stage 
in which it shall begin to disclose God regnant in the 
soul: not Mind out of nature, for we are nature, and 
buman experience is as much pature as mountains and 
vales and streams are, and thought and will and emotion 
are phenomena of nature just as much as electricity or 
ligtt. Science must by and by enter into this side of 
nature immaterial, When its rarest, its finest, its deep- 
est, its ultimate qualities, contained in buman con- 
sciousness, in existence, within and without, have 
evolved clearer than ever before the concéption of a 
God working in the soul, then the world-building God 
will not be abolished, but the man-building God will 
be exalted, and together the will constitute a higber 
coeception of divinity thaa ever yet has dawned upon 
the world. 

When we open up the moral qualities of the Saviour 
a» se forth in the Sermon on the Mount, there be many 
doubtiog men who say of every one of them, and of 
tbe precepts in the New Testament, ** True, every one 
true; but there is nothing original in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Indeed, it is a 1ésumé of what the best minds 
among the Jews had attained up to the time of Christ. 
He presented a compendium of the fruit of the moral 
c nsciousness of the Jewish world before his day. We 
are being instructed out of the Vedas, out of the Ori- 
cutal books of religivuu; aod here and there are truths 
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that run parallel with those; but they were not revealed 
by Christ.” 

Yes, but all the world has been spinning a thread 
here and spinning a thread there—a thread from India, 
a thread from China, a thread from Syria; and Jesus 
Christ was the loom in which these selected threads 
were woven into a glorious garment that gives a com- 
plete conception of Divinity governing the whole of hu- 
manity—the conception, namely, that that is divine 
which is self-sacrificing. 

The orieatal monarch seems to have furnished the 
most intellectual images of God, an mostly 
used poetically; and in after ages pw were suborned 
and made to subserve a lower purpose. We have been 
taught, and we are still taught to a considerable extent, 
that God is a being of such infinite perfection that he 
has a right to do just what be pleases, and no man has 
a right to question bim; that if he pleases he has a right 
to create worlds for suffering; that he bas a right to lay 
the heavy hand of misery eternally upon undeserving 
creatures for the sake of his honor and glory; in short, 
that he has a right to create men as he pleases and do 
with them as he pleases. That is the voice of theology 
which is yet ringing in the ears of multitudes, 

Now, over against the paganism of that view, over 
against its materialism, I lift up a conception of Jesus 
Christ which declares that he has come who knows how 
to suffer and how to prevent suffering, and who laid 
down his life to save life. That 1s the peculiar, essen- 
tial, discriminating feature of divinity. Its interior 
nature is power, richness, beauty, delicacy, fidelity, 
truth, heroism of every conceivable kind to all men, 
and to be poured out as sunlight on the needy, the 
weak and the unrequiting. Over against the absolute 
monarchy of theology, over against that conception of 
moral purity, and symmetry, and dynastic power which 
says that God, because he is God, because he is the 
highest, because he is true and just and right, may do 
what he pleases—over against that I present the view 
which is opposite to it, and which is destructive of it; 
namely, that the highest element is that of the lowest 
service; that the most majestic quality is that which 
annihilates itself with weakness, so far as physical 
things are concerned, for the sake of giving power to 
moral things. Jesus Christ is revolutionary of the old 
dynastic notions ot God. 

This revelation of Jesus Christ is the true solution of 
the part which knowledge is to play in the unfolding 
of the human family—and we do not deny it a narrow 
sphere; it will be concurrent; but love is to be more 
than knowledge. Paul says, ‘* Knowledge puffeth up, 
but love edifieth [buildeth up.]" One is a bubble, or 
blows bubbles: the other is a structure founded to stand 
aod endure. Conscience must ask leave to make its de- 
cisions in the court of love. The atmosphere and the 
royalty of life lie, not in truth, not in justice, not in 
conscience, not in purity: they lie in that love which 
has in itself the exquisitest of all justice, and purity, 
and trutb, and goodness. Love is the ceaoter of all 
theologies; and all disciplines, and all conceptions of 
buman society as they are to be graduaily re formed, 
ennobled, made larger aod larger, are to grow from 
barbaric ideas, from notions of vengeance or avenging 
laws, to conceptions of dying, medicinal, nourishing. 
self sacrificing love. Nor shall we be able to carry out 
the essential spirit of the gospel in any other way than 
by reariog up individuals, churches and ¢ mmuoities 
that shall move upon the world with the spring-tide of 
this feeling. 

We have had enthuwasms of a great many kinds; but 
we have pever yet bad the enthusiasm of pure suls 
acting in multitudes with unquarreling, unenvivus love; 
and when that wind from the gardens of heaven shall 
once break upon the world, and bring with it sweet 
odors, when there shall come gales fraught with the 
warmth that issues from this divine element, the world 
will need no arguments to convince them of its divinity. 
Then religion or Christianity will need no defense. 

It is not because the almanac says that summer or 
spring bas come that things come to blossum: it is be- 
cause the secret power of the atmosphere compels things 
to come forth. 

We have also, from this revelation of Christ Jesus, an 
intimation of the undisclosed glory of the future in the 
heavenly world. Now we are obliged to reason upon 
the divine dispositions by putting together the fragments 
of human experience. 

Wen men find the vein in which there is the opal, 
there are no opals disengaged. The veins containing 
the opals are carefully cut out, and only the finest por- 
tions of them are wrought into form. So all the excel- 
lences that exist among men are in veins filled with 
dross, with faults; and we are obliged, in constructing 
any supreme notion of divinity, to take a little of what is 
most excelleat bere and there, and work it into a coronet: 
and at the best our conception of excellence is limited 
by a perceplioa, or by au apprehension, a little irradi- 
ated and brightened by the force of imagination. We 
cannot, by earthly symbols, understand what is the har- 
mony snd beauty of divine being as represented by 


Jesus Christ on earth. We shall only u dirstand it 
when we shall, as the apostle explicitly and discrim- 
inatingly says, behold him as he is, and not as we have 
conceived of him. 

In this life our thought of God is but a germ-tbought. 
There is a realm and a period in which that germ- 
thought shall swell and become a tree of life to cast 
down through endless ages not only leaves but blossoms 
and fruit; and we are going not simply “‘ to the generu! 
assembly and church of the first-born,” but “ to God, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.” 

We die towards life. We give up toinherit. We 
put off this mortal body, and part with wife, with chil- 
dren, with friends, that we may go into a realm where 
in one single Being there shall be more of love than in 
father, or motber, or brother, or sister; more of treasure 
than in houses and lands or revenue; more of glorious 
beauty than in all the workmanship of earth. In the 
simple being of the all-creating God there will be 
enough for universal admiration, sympathy, love, and 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Woe be to the man that shrinks from meeting the 
heavenly God; and blessed be the man who, as he draws 
near to death, draws near to it as to everlasting sunrise. 

Who, then, are the disciples of such a Being as this, 
whose name is above every name’ Those who give 
themselves for others. The heart of the Gospel is not 
believing in this or that dogma; and yet it is wholesome 
for a man to be of sound belief. Knowledge and belief 
have a material form to-day in the education of men ; 
but they are means, not ends. All institutions and or- 
dinances are means; and they are designed, not so much 
to store men’s minds with certain facts and truths as 
by those facts and truths, and by divine influences, to 
store the hearts of men with the holy dispositions of 
gentleness, and self-sacrifice, and bumiliation, and love. 
If we have these dispositions we are like Corist. If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his. The 
arrogant theologue, the despotic leader, the harsh, over- 
bearing Christian mano and the envenomed controver- 
sialist are not Christ’s. Such men inside the church are 
worse than infidels who, though they reject the Bible, 
are true disciples of Christ, inasmuch as they bear about 
with them this royal conception of the uses to which 
they are to put every endowment, every element of force, 
in them, for the good of others, and not for their own 
good. 

“Look not every man on his own things, but also on the 
things of others. Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God: but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion asa 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name.” 

When we come to the final pictures that are contained 
in the Bible (for they are nothing but pictures—book- 
pictures; they are neither history nor prophecy; they are 
purely illustrative), we see what it is that in the heavenly 
vision will swell the hearts of men. This is one of them: 

“After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes and palma in their hands; and cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne,and unto the Lamb. And all the angels 
stood round about the throne, and about the elders and the 
four beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, and 
worshiped God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory. and wis- 
dom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be 
unto our God for ever and ever, Amen. And one of the 
elders answered, saying unto me, What are these which are 
arrayed in white robes? and whence come thev? And I 
said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These 
are they which came outlof great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the biood of the Lamb.’ 

Blood means suffering; a:d the suffering of the Saviour 
means the love of Curist made mawifest through suffer- 
ing. 

“Therefore are they before the throne of God and serve 
him day and night in his temple, and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them."’ 

“And they sung a new sung, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast 
slain, and bast redeemed us to God by thy blood out ot every 
kindred, and tongue, and peopie, and nation: and hast made 
us unto our God kings and pricsta; and we shall! reign on the 
earth. AndI beheld, and [ heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the beasts and the elders; and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands ; saying with a loud voice, Worthy 
is the lamb that was siain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and biessing. 
And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 

Suffering love; streugth sacrificing for weakness, dis- 
interestedness—this is the Supreme of the universe; and 
they that accept it as their life, and their joy, and their 
hope, shall join in the chorus of this innumerable band, 
and yet ome day, before long, lift up their voices to 
glorify that Name whico 1s above every name, both in 
heaven and upon earth. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE. 


| - shadows gather thickly round, and up the misty stair 
they climb, 
The cloudy stair that upward leads to where the closéd portals 
shine 
Round which the kneeling spirits wait the opening of the 
Golden Gate. 


And some with eager longing go, still pressing forward, hand 
in band, 

And some, with weary step and slow, look back where their 
Beloved stand: 

Yet upthe misty stair they climb, led onward by the Angel 


Time. 

As unseen hands roll back the doors, the light that floods the 
very air 

Is but the shadow from within of the great glory hidden 
there: 

And morn and eve, and soon and late, the shadows pass with- 
in the gate. 

As one by one they enter in, and the stern portals close once 


more, 

The halo seems to linger round those kneeling closest to the 
ce wor: 

The joy that lightened from that place shines still upon the 
watcher's face. 

The faint low echo that we hear of far-off music seems to fill 

The silent air with love and fear, and the world’s clamors all 
grow still, 

Until the portals close again, and leave us toiling on in pain. 


Complain not that the way is long,—whbat road is weary that 
leads there ¢ 

But let the Angel take thy hand, and lead thee up the misty 
stair, 

And then with beating heart await the opening of the Golden 
Gate. —([Adelaide A. Procter. 


Science and Art. 


BLEACHING.—White goods are usually bleached by im- 
mersing them in dilute solution of chloride of lime (bleach- 
ing powder), and then transferred to a vat containing very 
dilute sulphuric acid. This treatment may be repeated if 
necessary, and the material finally thoroughly washed. 


Grounp GLass.—A good substitute may be made by 
putting a piece of putty in muslin and twisting the fabric 
tight, so as to make a pad. Common glass, well cleaned, 
may be dabbed over evenly with this, the putty exuding 
through the muslin. Varnish after it has dried hard. 
Patterns may be easily executed by means of paper 
stencils. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE ExuiBiITI0ON.—The forty-seventh 
exhibition of this Institute will open September 11, in this 
city. Parties having novelties which they intend to bring 
to public notice should at once address the General Super- 
intendent for blanks and information. The medals, it is 
said, have been increased, and special awards will be made 
upon a number of articles. 


OaTMEAL.—Liebig has chemically demonstrated that 
oatmeal] is almost as nutritious as the very best English 
beef, and that it is richer than wheaten bread in the ele- 
ments that go to form bone and muscle. Professor Forbes, 
of Edinburgh, during some twenty years, measured the 
breadth and height, and also tested the strength of both 
the arms and loins, of the students in the university—a 
very numerous class, and of various nationalities, drawn 
to Edinburgh by the fame of his teaching. He found that 
in height, breadth of chest and shoulders, and strength of 
arms and loins, the Belgians were at the bottom of the 
list: a little above them the French: very much higher, 
the English: and highest of all, the Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish from Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, are 
fed in their early years with at least one meal a day of 
good oatmeal porridge.—{Scientific American. 


DIscoVERY OF A SaLt Mine.—A remarkable discovery 
of pure rock-salt has just been made in this State, near 
the little village of Wyoming, forty miles southwest of 
Rochester, on the Rochester and State Line Railway. On 
Tuesday, last week, a laborer, employed by a Mr. Everst, 
was sinking an oil well near the village, when at a depth 
of 1,200 feet the drill struck a stratum of rock-alt which 
proved to be 100 feet thick. The full extent of the mine is 
not knewn, but it is supposed to covera large territory, 
and that the salt marshes of Syracuse drain the bed. A 
document signed by the justice of the peace, the post- 
master, and several merchants of the village, has been 
sent to this city, fully verifying the discovery. The salt 
has been examined by a scientific gentleman, and he says 
that it is the best rock-salt. Those familiar with salt say 
that this salt just discovered is pure enough to be shipped 
to market directly from the mine without receiving chemi- 
cal purification. Considerable excitement is the result, 
and it is said that if the bed proves of wide extent, it will 
revolutionize the salt trade of the country, and destroy the 
evaporating industries of the great salt monopolies which 
have long received exorbitant government protection. 
There are but few extensive mines of pure salt in the 
world. There is one in Valencia, one in Poland, and one 
in Armenia, near Mount Ararat.—{N. Y. Herald. 


Can Ants See?—A contributor who seems to be emu- 
lous of following in the footsteps of Sir John Lubbock, the 
great exponent of the Scriptural injunction as to con- 
sidering tie ways of ants, sends us an account of a recent 

neident of ant-life which came under his observation. 
He is apparentiy under a somewhat erroneous impression ’ 
egarding thejvisual powers’of ants, for we believe that it 


is only a certain species that are said to be without eyes. ‘‘I 
was sitting,” he says, ‘‘on a point of land which projected 
into the waters of a fresh-water pond. A slight breeze 
was blowing, and floating substances drifted slowly past 
the point under its influence. I presently became aware 
of two large black ants adrift on a patch of floating water- 
weed which had become detached from the farther shore. 
Its course carried it about three feet from the point, and 
the ants were in a state of great excitement, running about 
on the shore-ward end of their raft. Presently they simul- 
taneously took headers, after a formican fashion, and 
struck out for shore with much floundering and great 
energy. The black ant is not a good nautical model, he 
sags frightfully amidships, but these two struggled bravely 
toward their haven of safety, climbing occasionally 
upon bits of drift that came in their way, but scrambling 
across and continuing their efforts to gain the shure. 
This they at last effected in a somewhat exhaysted con- 
dition, and at points several inches apart. The margin 
was wet, and to them swampy, and in the course of 
their journey across it they encountered one another. 
Each apparently thought that he had met a foe, for there 
was an instant fight of the most rough-and-tumble char- 
acter, ending, however, in mutual recognition and apology. 
Then they went off amicably together, and may perhaps 
have found their way back to the ancestral hill.” 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOop.—The advantages of transfusion 
in cases of loss or deterioration of blood have been recog- 
nized almost ever since surgery became a science, but the 
great danger attending the operation, owing to the difficul- 
ty of preventing coagulation. has almost prohibited it in 
practice. Fresh cow’s milk has lately been tried with great 
success as a substitute for blood, and Dr. T. Gaillard 
Thomas has communicated to the New York ‘ Medical 
Journal” a paper which predicts for “ intra-venous lacteal 
injection” a brilliant and useful future. The theory is 
that since blood cannot readily be used the next-best thing 
is to employ that which nature most readily converts into 
blood. Milk, it is held, most nearly fulfills the conditions. 
Thirteen cases are already recorded where milk has been 
employed, and only one of these was followed by ill results ; 
these being directly ascribed to the use of decomposed 
milk. Dr. Thomas's directions are shortand simple: Milk 
drawn from a healthy cow must be used, and used within 
a few minutes. A glass funnel with a rubber tube attached 
to it ending in a small canula is better than a more elabo- 
rate apparatus, as with reasonable care the introduction of 
air into the circulation is well-nigh impossible. The intra- 
venous injection of milk is infinitely easier than the trans- 
fusion of blood. Any one at all familiar with surgical 
operations may practice it without fear of great difficulty 
or of failure. The injection of milk, like that of blood, is 
commonly followed by a chill, and rapid and marked rise 
of temperature; then all subsides, and great improvement 
shows itself in the patient's condition. Lacteal injections 
need not be limited to cases prostrated by hemorrhage, 
but may be employed in disorders which greatly depreciate 
blood, as Asiatic cholera, pernicious anm@mia, typhoid 
fever, etc., and as a substitute for diseased blood in certain 
affections which immediately call for the free use of the 
lancet, as puerperal convulsions, etc. Not more than eight 
ounces of milk should be injected at one operation. 


Fact and Aumor. 


—Father Hyacinthe has been lecturing in Paris. 

—Georgia allows her Barbers to shave on Sunday. 

—Beaconsfield will now certainly get his dukedom. 

—The Shah of Persia is not going to visit England. 

—A mountain of tin has been disec vered in Tasmania. 

—Salmon culture is succeeding in New England rivers. 

—Mountaimeering accidents are becoming very frequent 
in the Alps. 

—The sea serpent is again ‘in our midst,” as the country 
editors say. 

—The Cleopatra Needle is now going, up on the Thames 
Embankment. 

—There are 3,000,000 of persons in France afflicted with 
color blindness. 

—Shoe-leather has gained an entrance into the Mikado’s 
palace in Japan. 

—For many illuminating purposes gas is paling before 
the electric light. 

—Laura Bridgeman is now forty-eight years of age, but 
looks only thirty-five. 

— The late Dr. J. C. Ayer was Gen. Butler's classmate in 
the Lowell High School. 

—Col. Forney says that you can dine in Paris for $1 bet- 
ter than in New York for $5. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, has gone to Eng- 
land on a three months’ visit. 

—A Massachusetts girl has taken a contract to kill potato 
bugs at two cents a thousand. 

—A party of common sense is what is now needed to re- 
form the politics of the nation. 

—The Fletcher family are to hold their first genera] re- 
union at Lowell, Mass., August 21. 

—A narrow-gauge railway is to connect the Potomac 
with the mountains of West Virginia. 

—A memorial tablet to the late Dr. Bushnell will be 
erected in the Park Church, Hartford. 

—Two or three centuries ago there were a hundred hos- 
pitals for lepers in England and Scocland. 

—The British Museum is to part with some of its curi- 


' osities to the Natura) History Museum at Kensington. 


—New York has a statute which authorizes the courts to 


‘ recognize the right of a confessedly “ poor” person to sue 


without requiring him to give the usual guarantee of a 
financial nature. 

—Fifty-nine one hundred and twenty eighths of a penny 
is the basis on which an insolvent English estate has been 
settled. 

—Placer-mining for false witnesses has never been more 
successfully carried on than by the investigating commit- 
tee in Louisiana. 

—A paper designed to support British interests in Amer- 
ica is about to be started in New York. It will be called 
“ The Britannic.” 

—A monument will be erected in Michigan to the mem- 
ory of Jonathan Walker, ‘“‘the man with the branded 
hand” of Whittier’s poem. 

—Mr. Dodge, statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has resigned in consequence of what he calls the 
“incompetency and recklessness of his superiors.” 

—An English rector has been discovered who uses old 
grave-stones to pave his barnyard. He does not even have 
the delicacy to lay them with the inscriptions down. 

—It now turns out that the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie, Premier 
of Canada, had a correspondence with the Mayor of 
Montreal prior to July 12th, advising him to protect the 
Orangemen in their right of procession. 

—One of the fertilizer factories in this vicinity has at 
last been made to feel that New York noses have certain 
inalienable rights. The proprietor bas promised to remove 
all his evil smells to Barren Island. 

—General Butler has declined to speak at a meeting of 
the New York National Party. The “Tribune” suggests 
that it is because pugilism has lately been practiced to a 
disagreeable extent at these meetings. 

—If some enterprising dealer will now corner the zither 
market he will make a handsome thing of it, for the instru- 
ment is fashionable in England, and the Princess of Wales 
has begun to take lessons. Of course it will soon be the 
rage here. 

—Edison has started for Colorado to test the sun's corona 
for heat with his new tasimeter, which is capable of measur- 
ing accurately one 50,000th part of a degree (Fahrenheit). 
He will visit some of the celebrities of the Pacific Coast 
before his return. 

—A Boston minister of the sensational order takes a 
steamboat load of people down the harbor of a Sunday to 
an island, and there preaches a sermon to them, all for a 
round-trip price. This is an ingenious combination of ex- 
cursion and gospel worthy of an Edison. 

—A cargo worth $1,035,000 left New Haven for the Turk- 
ish government last week. 20,000,000 cartridges, 47,000 
rifles, 54,000 sabre-bayonets and 10,000 scabbards. This is 
a harbinger a. it is paid for in advance. Amer- 
ican manufacture wise in their generation. 

—Another swindle has been exposed in Georgia; the 
State Lottery, namely, whose managers have diverted it 
from its origina] purpose, enriched themselves, and im- 
poverished the poor freedmen by means of daily drawings 
of supposed prizes, which were, of course, judiciously dis- 
tributed, if at all. 

—Professorships of ‘“‘Current History and Business 
News” are proposed for our colleges. The news of the day 
is to be read and explained by them in the lecture-room. 
This isa capital plan, but don't you see that there would 
have to be one professor to represent each political party? 
Otherwise it would not be fair, you know. 

—Some Germans are beginning to think that commercia 
prosperity will not be restored until things are re-adjusted 
by an unsuccessful war with France, which will compel the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and the payment of a war 
indemnity equal to that which Bismarck extorted from the 
republic. Probably France would be easily reconciled to 
such an arrangement. 

—England would be tolerably well satisfied with the re- 
sult at Berlin were it not for the apparent equanimity of 
Russia. Gortschakoff is a very far-sighted diplomatist, 
but he ought to have pretended to be badly cut up by the 
treaty. Then England would have thought everything 
was asit should be. But to win the game and not make 
Russia uncomfortable was not in the contract. 

—How does it happen that Earl Beaconsfield is not a 
Jew, when it is well known that his father was a member 
of an orthodox Israelitish congregation! The way of it 
was this. Disraeli senior was find £40 by the congregation 
for failure to conform to regulations. He declined to pay 
this sum and withdrew forthwith from the society. This 
occurred when young Benjamin was about nine years old. 

—Democrats have always been notoriously careless 
about their letters, and to this characteristic must be 
ascribed their action regarding the Post Office Department 
during the last session of Congress. A few years of such 
legislation would reduce our now admirably administered 
postal service to one which would probably be quite ad- 
equate to party requirements, however it. might fall short 
of those of the business community in general. 

—Her parents forbade him to ‘‘ keep company with her,” 


| so he procured some laudanum, whereof they both partook 


in moderation, but without fatal effect. They left behind 
them farewell letters, which, now that they have survived 
the laudanum, must be interesting as keepsakes. The 
court was obliged to discharge both the young folks for 
want of jurisdiction. The young man, with great want of 
gallantry, at once bolted from the court-room without 
waiting to escort his fair. 

—Southern civilization maintains its high character. In 
commenting on the alleged secret nomination of a Repub- 
lican ticket a South Carolina editor says: ‘‘If those 
named, and others, ever dare to inaugurate political 
schemes in Edgefield again, let us hang them. Not only 
our self-respect but our safety demands it, and that 
without masks or disguises.” This is pleasancly termed 
a plan to “discourage’’ attempts at Republican organiza- 
tion. 
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RETURNING PEACE IN TURKEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
Editors Christian Union: 

Dear Srrs: As yet business in this place, except in 
wines and whiskey, has net revived. Merchants dare not 
expose goods in any amount for sale. All are waiting 
for peace. You will be very desirous of hearing how the 
Russians conduct themselves, and especially how the Bul- 
garians succeed in the matter of self-government. I will 
frankly say that I have been agreeably disappointed in 
regardto the former in several respects. 

Their officers are educated and intelligent, and remind 
me more of my own countrymen in their bearing, in their 
quick, nervous, decisive action, than any people I’ve seen 
abrord. From the first day of their entry I have had a 
good deal to do with some of them. From all of the offi- 
cers, with a single exception, I have received none other 
than the politest attention to my wishes. The one who I 
understand has been, for the most part, in command of the 
troops since they came, a Major Rézantseff, has occupied 
a house just above our premises; he has called on us (three 
families living in premises adjoining) several times, and in 
several ways shown us special favors. After Messrs. Clarke 
and House, and their families and mine, went away last 
fall our theological students wbo were occupying a rented 
house a little way off of our premises left said houses and 
came into quarters on our premises. The house thus va- 
cated was at once occupied by a squad of Arabs from the 
Tukrish army, then in the city, and after that by some 
Russian soldiers. On the return of the families above 
referred to our quarters became too crowded, and we 
petitioned by word of mouth for the removal of the sol- 
diers. This after a little delay was done. Others have 
sought a like favor and failed. The fact that we are 
Americans seems to have some charm in it. Their dislike, 
not to say hate, of the English is no more marked than 
their regard for Americans. The mass of the soldiers do 
not seem to be educated, they seem content to yield 
obedience to a fate that may call them here or there, as 
some of them tell us they do not write home nor receive 
from home letters. “ When we go home, if we do, then 
they will learn about us and we about them.” I wish I 
could say that the consumption of liquors had not in- 
creased since they came, but quite the reverse is true. So 
far as I have heard drinking seems to have the effect 
to make a Russian feel very friendly. 

In regard to the Bulgarians, it appears that those who 
thought that the only thing lacking here was a freedom 
from Turkish rule, and that once freed a nation would 
spring into being—a Christian nation, a civilized nation— 
that these on the one hand were mistaken, as well as 
those who said that withuut the Turk there would be dis- 
order and anarchy, etc. With the exception of an absence 
of twenty-four days, I have been here since the Russians 
came, and I have seen the honest efforts of the leaders to 
establish and carry on a government. When it is added 
to this that they are supported by the people at large it 
would seem evident that while there have been mistakes 
and irregularities it must be said that the Bulgarians are 
trying to do as other nations do. It ought ever to be 
borne in mind that they have been oppressed for centuries, 
and what sort of an education they have had, it has been 
a Turkish education. Those among them who got along 
well with the Turks did as did the Turks. But so far as I 
can learn, almost none of those who had office with and 
under the Turks are now active sharers in the present 
government. A _ provisional government was at first 
established; this after a few weeks gave place to one the 
members of which were elected by ballot. There is a Rus- 
sian civil governor, who expects to stay two years. The 
laws, I understand, now in force are at least Russian in 
their origin in part. To one visiting the city it would ap- 
pear as in olden times except for the absence of the Turks 
from all employ (governmental). 

It is already evident that there will be an immense 
amount of suffering among the Turks in the coming 
months, especially for food and clothing. I wish that I 
could say that the conduct of those bearing the name of 
Christ (Bulgarians and Greeks) was such as to win the good- 
will of the Turks. Thus far the spirit shown has been 
quite other than a Christian one. Specially is it hard for 
such of those Turks who fled before the Russian soldiers 
and who are now returning. Many of them were in such 
circumstances as to be able to employ servants (Bul- 
garians), but they have lost their all, except what they 
had in real estate; and it comes hard on them to put their 
‘hands to the plough.”’ There are many who yet hope 
that the tables are to be turned, and that they are once 
again to become the rulers. But, “‘ may that day never 
come,’’ I am sure is the prayer of everyone who under- 
stands the real situation. 

The thing wanted is the Word of God to lift up this peo- 
ple to a higher plane—to civilize them, to enlighten 
them. 

The presence of the Russians has already done one great 
good in giving multitudes to see that religious freedom 
means more and other than to permit a man to be a fol- 
lower of the Greek Church. Before their arrival in almost 
every place where those called Protestants are found, their 
evil wishers said, boastingly, ‘‘ Only wait a little and you 
will be cleaned out, root and branch; the Russians will 
make short work of you.’ But instead of this they have 
found out that there are Protestants in the Prussian army 
—privates and soldiers—and that there are thousands of 
Protestants in Russia—indeed in some places these hated 
Protestants have had the preference shown them over 
those not Protestants. Indeed it is now seen and felt in 
this city by some of the young men that it would be a real 
loss to the nation to have us missionaries go away. Within 


a week some of them have expressed just this, though not 
toany of us. There seems to be a freedom here in this 
city in religious matters that is new. The Bulgarian 
bishop here is not allowed to have anything to do with 
political matters as I am told. Within two weeks there 
have been sold in this city forty-four copies of the New 
Testament—mostly in Russian—more than for years and 
years before. We hear that a million copies of the Bible 
and of the New Testament have been distributed among 
the Russian soldiers since they left Russia. A Bulgarian, 
who has a good opportunity to judge, told me yesterday 
that those Russians were more of a godly people than his 
own nation. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that my point of ob- 
servation has been this city; i. ¢., Il have not been around 
in this region from place to place. Yet I have seen persons 
who have, and upon whose word I could rely. We all long 
for peace. This uncertainty is not easy to bear. 

Yours, W. E. L. 

SAMOKOVO Turkey, May 30th, 1878. 


FANS. 


[An exhibition of fans has lately been held in London, the 
following aecount of which we take from the “Spectator.”’] 
HE historical fans have the peculiar interest that 
attaches to the personal belongings of the illustrious 
dead; the slight, perishable, beautiful objects that have 
survived the great wrecks of time, and are associated with 
the long-quenched brilliancy of lives that had many, and 
some of them very dark, sides. The Crown Perfumery 
Company exhibit in Class 4 (‘‘ Ancient European’’) a fan 
which belonged to Madame de Pompadour. It is a fine 
painting on vellum of some now-forgotten incident of 
Italian history, by Pietro de Cortona, and is mounted on 
panel. In the same case is a fan which belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, a fragile, elaborate, beautiful thing, with five 
medallions painted on China silk, and with minute work in 
gold thread and spangles, mounted in carved ivory. :t was 
purchased from the Exposition Universelle, and contrary 
to the usual custom, the purchasers have been allowed to 
take it away. How do such things survive! Who saved 
them, where were they hidden from the great destruction? 
In Mr. Julius Franks’s collection there are two fans, of 
elaborate workmanship, whose subject is Marie Leczinska. 
One is entirely the work of Boucher; its subject is the be- 
trothal of the Princess with the “ well-beloved” young 
king. Nothing can exceed the beauty, the delicacy, and 
the richness of the painting. The fan was the Queen's, 
and we may suppose she hated it, for its ironical 
mockery of her fate. The other is an imitation of 
Chinese art; the ivory ‘‘ brins’” beautifully carved, the 
center painted with a portrait of Queen Marie Leczinska, 
of marvelous delicacy and expression. The fashion of 
that and later times that people should carry their own por- 
traits about with them on fans, snuff-boxes and brooches 
seems very bed taste to us now, but it is not more absurd 
than the present use of names or initials. Here are fans 
with feminine names upon them in letters an inch long, 
with initials hung like a clown’s hoops over branches of 
fruit-trees, or sprays of flowers, ugly and senseless devices, 
which, in some instances, spoil designs that are otherwise 
pretty. .. Fans that are intended to be used ought 
surely to be designed with some sort of harmony between 
themselves and their purpose. In many of those exhib- 
ited we find this harmony admirably sustained, but in 
others it has no existence. To architectural designs we 
absolutely object; Windsor Castle, the Paris Opera House, 
St. Peter's at Rome, the Pantheon, all these designs are 
out of place, however well executed. The image of heavy 
stone buildings waving slowly or quickly through the air 
is an absurd one. Only one exception presents itself; it is 
Mr. Henley’s Esmeralda fan, on which the gipsy is dancing 
on the Place de Gréve at night. In this instance the fagade 
of Nétre Dame is necessary to the meaning of the de- 


The mountings are of various kinds and degrees of merit, 
but they are all more or less familiar to us, and none of 
them are done in England. Mother-of-pearl is the material 
most used, and this exhibition enables us to estimate 
its variety, and the perfection to which its treatment 
has been brought; for here we find innumerable fans 
mounted in thick white nacre—in the opaline kind, tech- 
nically called ‘‘burgos:” in the Oriental or waved, 
which is susceptible of beautiful ornamentation and of 
the black (commonly called smoke) kind. Tortoise-shell, 
ivory—the French carving being almost equal to the 
Chinese in intricacy, and possessing a softness quite its 
own—precious woods and precious metals, in an endless 
variety of applications, form the mountings, which, espe- 
cially in the Crown Perfumery Company's case of lace 
fans, are of singular beauty, harmonizing perfectly with 
the dainty fabrics stretched upon them. The materials 
upon which the paiptings are executed are vellum, white 
kid, white, black and tinted silks and satins, batiste and 
paper. Silks manufactured for the purposes of fan- 
painting are rolled in the piece, not folded, so that creases 
are avoided; and they undergo some additional process, 
called, we believe, ‘‘colandering.” A French manufac- 
turer has recently patented a silk in which blue and white, 
and pink and white tints are combined after a wonderfu! 
fashion, the one melting into the other. There is no speci- 
men of this silk in the exhibition, but a beautifully painted 
fan, partly pink, partly blue, is exhibited by the Crown 
Perfumery Company, in which the silk and satin is imper- 
ceptibly joined, and which shows what is the effect of 
color to be produced by the newly-invented combination 
Against the employment of feathers as materials for fans 
Mr. Sala protests, in his introduction to the catalogue, and 
all that he says is borne out by an inspection of the show. 


If there were no other argument against feathers in thi. 
application, the observation that they suggest heat, net 
coolness, would be a sufficient one. But, in addition, they 
are not beautiful so used. 

The practical interest of the exhibition, as showing what 
English artists_are doing in this long-neglected branch of 
Art, centers in the paintings and drawings, which are 
seen. to most advantage in the unmounted specimens. 
Groups from poems or fictions world-widely known, scenes 
from fairy lore or fable, illustrations of fruit, flower, tree, 
plant, bird and insect life, pretty little love-stories, such 
are the most pleasing subjects of the numerous works by 
English artists. Faust” and Undine,’’ Macbeth” anil 
Hiawatha,” The School for Scandal” and Ganiumer 
Grethel,”’ “*Tom Thumb" and “ Cinderella,’’ meet instant 
recognition from us here. Of these subjects, Miss Loch’s 
two renderings of the charming story of the ‘‘ Goose-girl " 
(in Section II,, Nos. 121, 122), and Mr. Nash’s * Cinderella” 
(Section II., No. 258), please us most. No. 121 is a deli- 
cious bit of colour, and also of humor: the details are ali 
admirable; the wild flowers in th¢ ground and on the 
tree-trunk, the paternal castle i ‘lear distance, the 
flock of geese, every one of the 
perfect goose; from the self- raddler (they 
straddle, they don’t waddle, which provgs Miss Loch’s 
accuracy of observation), complaining“ to the outcast 
princess of the bad manners of the le intruder whe is 
cracking his whip in the distance, {6 the sentimental bird 
on the outskirts of the group, wo is still only a gosling, 
and given presumably to a -and-yellow melancholy ; 
and they lead up to the fi of the Goose-girl with 
artistic effect. The blue is delightful, so'is the white, so 
are the humor and the feeling of the design. The secon 
illustration is more elaboratg, and though much more diffi 
cult, it is perhaps hardly so\charming. It is, however, a 
triumph of skill in design, fer here is the stiff, chill, old 
German town, with its roofs d turrets and its ancient 
gateway and steep “green,” along which the geese are 
straddling home; the leaders having nearly reached the 
lofty archway, under which every one ‘xf them will stoop 
his foolish neck, as the Goose-girl, so slim\and graceful in 


her green gown, stands and listens to the rhyming oracle | 


of the enchanted horse’s head on one side of thegate, while 
the ancient sun-dial on the other shows the shadow of 
evening. Mr. Nash’s Cinderella isin gray and white, on 
plain black silk; beautifully drawn, and very humorous. 
Cinderella has dreamed her dream and danced her dance, 
and has gone back to her distaff and her duffle petticoats. 
Very pretty are der pensive head and round arms and 
dainty little feet, and full of grace and humor is the 
pumpkin-carriage, with its team of mice, its rat-coachman, 
in a mighty hurry and clacking his whip, and its frog- 
footman, with the light-bearing wand, al! scuttling away 
to the fairy stables—a capital fan for a chaperon, with its 
merry moral anent late hours, and one that ought to be «+ 
rigueur for the new-fashioned Cinderella dances. 


The Household. 


LEMONS. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


NYTHING much talked of or discussed in «a 

general way naturally brings forward many 
inquiries after more specific or practical information. 
We have on hand several letters requesting more 
light as to the medicinal qualities of the lemon, and 
also directions how to use them for household pur- 
poses, and how best to keep them. 

Unfortunately our medical and scientific attain- 
ments are limited, and we hesitate to speak confideut- 
ly, except on a few points where we can claim some 
little practical experience. 

As a medicine for rheumatic troubles or bilious ten- 
dencies in most cases the lemon is invaluable, if used 
with judgment and moderation. But we do not 
believe, as some do, that persons suffering from dys- 
pepsia should venture on the free use of lemons iu 
any form; on the contrary, as far as our observation 
extends, a large proportion of such cases are greatly 
exaggerated by it. In dyspepsia the whole mucus 
membrane is usually more or less sensitive, and the 
coats of the throat and stomach have a tendency to 
ap inflamed aud irritable condition. Iu such cases 
the acute acid of the lemon must be very severe, and 
even when diluted, except in very peculiar coustitu- 
tions, the use of it can hardly be a safe experiment: 
certainly not except under the immediate watch and 
advice of apn experienced physician, and then we are 
rather skeptical as to their knowledge and judgment: 
but even if without unqguestioaing confidence it is a 
comfort and relief to bave some one near, in case of 
failure, upop whom one can throw all the responsi. 
bility and blame when advice and remedies do not 
effect a cure, or at least decrease the suffering. 

The scurvy, ouce so feared by sailors when making 
long vovages, is now seldom heard of. Weare in- 
formed that the freedom from this terrible evil is 
chiefly attributed to the lemon juice given to the suil- 
ors freely, as a part of their regular rations, when on 
a long voyage. 

The juice may be preserved a long time by filtering 
through a flannel bag or “ tamis” to clear it from 
seeds or any sedimeut; then put it in a bottle and 
pour over the top a spoonful or so of olive oil. Cork 
closely and put in a cool place. When needed un- 
cork and dip carefully into the bottle a clean linen 
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cloth tied to the top of a skewer or small stick. The 
oil will adhere to the cloth and be all taken off, leav- 
ing the juice as clear and nice as when first bottled. 
Be particular to uncork a small bottle if only a little 
is to be used, as it will keep but a day ortwo after un- 
corking. unless decanted into a still smaller bottle 
and the oil returned toit. Even then it will not keep 
so well as at first. 

Lemon juice prutected as above stated is exported 
in large quantities from Italy and Turkey to many 
parts of the world. The juice is also, when just ex- 
pressed, often crystallized, and can thus be preserved 
in any climate for an indefinite length of time. But, 
of course, this crystallized acid is much inferior to the 
pure juice. Still it is valuable as a substitute when 
the fresh article cannot be obtained. There is so much 
ot a mucilaginous nature about lemon juice that with- 
out some artificial means it will not keep long ; and it 
is very convenient, especially when traveling, to 
secure it in this crystallized form. 

When a cooling drink is desired dissolve a smal! 
portion of the crystal in half a tumblerful of water, 
sweeten, and if not acid enough add a little more till 
the proper quantity is secured. Then in another 
tumbler dissolve a small powder of carbonate of 
soda, and as in preparing soda water pour it into the 
lemon water, and a very fair substitute for lemonade 
is the result, and with the effervescing quality as an 
additional attraction. But in the crystallized state 
the aroma of the lemon is lost, as the flavor is all de- 
rived from the peel. To secure this rub some lumps 
of loaf sugar over a fresh lemon until enough of the 
oil or flavor has penetrated the sugar to give the requi- 
site aroma to the beverage and dissolve with the 
erystallized juice. 

Lemonade may be prepared and bottled ready for 
use that will keep in a cool place several days. Rub 
lumps of loaf sugar over several lemons, then squeeze 
out all the juice from half a dozen, sweeten quite 
sweet with granulated sugar, adding the lumps that 
have been saturated with the oil from the rind. Then 
pour on sufficient boiling water to make it palatable. 
When cool bottle it till needed, and then add plenty 
of ice. Or squeeze fewer lemons, unless fora large 
company (the taste must decide how many), and use 
it as soon as cool and well iced. 

We notice that the idea of pouring boiling water to 
the juice is recommended in making lemonade for 
daily use, as it is stated it will destroy the bitter taste 
often noticed in common lemonade. We have vever 


tried it, and give it as being sustained by the best 


authority. But we imagine if the lemons are well 
washed, and, if not perfectly fresh, scraped enough 
to take off just the thinnest coating of the rind, and 
then rub loaf sugar over the peel, instead of cutting 
the peel into the water, there will be no bitter taste. 

Hot lemonade, made quite sour, drank, on going to 
bed, as hot as possible without scalding, is excellent 
for heavy colds or to produce perspiration. Also, the 
juice made thick with sugar is excellent to stop 
coughing. 

Lemon juice may be kept for daily use or medical 
use in the following manner. Wash the peel as above 
stated, and then grate the peels of six fresh lemons. 
Pour over the grated rind three pints of boiling 
water. Let it stand till ready to mix with the juice. 
Squeeze the juice of one dozen lemons. Take care 
that none of the seeds are leftin the liquid. Poura 
& pintand a half of boiling water over three pounds 
of loaf sugar. Let it boil five minutes; skim clear; 
and when half cold mix the lemon juice with the 
water that has been standing on the grated peel. 
Strain all through a “ tamis’’ or jelly bag, and pour 
it im with the boiling sugar and water, stirring it all 
together a minute or two, but not long enough to 
bring toa boil. Then bottle, cork tight, and put ina 
cool place. Two tablespoonfuls of this syrup will be 
enough to make a tumblerful of good lemonade, well 
iced. 

A better way, we think, is to keep the lemons uncut 
till wanted. When a box of lemons is opened (and it 
is much cheaper and far more economical to buy by 
the box, if taken care of properly), take all from the 
papers, examine each one carefully, and put all that 
are perfectly sound into a keg of cold water; cover 
up and set in a cool, dark room or closet. Change the 
water every other day. 

Or they may, after careful examination, be spread 
on a shelf or floor in a cool dark room, Examine 
every few days, and if any show signs of growing soft 
or decaying, they may be at once used. [n this way, 
if properly cared for, they may be kept months in a 
good condition. 

A lady friend 1n the country last autumn had a box 
of lemons sent her, and in June or July she had quite 
a number still sound, though the rind was a little 
dried. She had spread them on a shelf, wrapped in 
paper, and occasionally turned them over, and liked 
this way of keeping them better than putting them 
in water. It certainly is much less trouble and more 
cleanly. 

The lemon was little known in earlier times. The 
Romans knew nothing of it for a long period, except 
that it would keep moths from their garments—a vir- 
tue that we were not aware that it possessed. At the 
commencement of the Christian era it was only 
known as an antidote to the poison of snakes and 
venomous insects. When used for that purpose many 
wildly extravagant and marvelous stories were told 
of its wonderful power over all such evils. 

So it was with the tomato not very many years ago. 


We well remember being told bya friend who had 
been visiting in Suckasunny, N.J., that he had seen 
a new plant or shrub, used in that place for orpa- 
ment, called love apple, which had not much beauty 
except in the bright red fruit which, when ripe, hung 
‘all over the trellis. Some seeds were sent us which 
we planted, but when in full growth we didn’t think 
the beauty compensated for the smell of the vine or 
the stains which our clothes carried after handling it. 
So we let it pass the next year, little dreaming that 
in a little while we should see it on our tables almost 
as common and necessary as the potato, and, like the 
lemon, possessed of many valuable properties. No 
doubt our descendants will find among the fruits and 
herbs that we now pass by as worthless many of the 
good gifts of God, that will be of so much importance 
for health and comfort that they will be balf ashamed 
of ancestors who walked through their fields and 
forests surrounded by choice blessings and knew it 
not, * because their eyes were holden that they could 
not see.” 
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Our Young Folks. 


RUB'S * PLEASE.” 
By MatTTIEe£ B. BANKS. 


ANG, stamp, stamp, bang, stamperty bangerty, 
stamp, bang, bang ! 

What a noise! And yet it was only Rob going down 
to breakfast. The young gentleman paused at the 
foot of the long flight of stairs, and looked wistfully 
back to the landing by the nursery door; would it be 
worth while to go back and try it again? He was 
quite sure that he could make twice as much noise 
the next time, besides—well, he hardly liked to ac- 
knowledge it—but this first attempt seemed really 
almost like a failure. There she was—cross old Susan 
—singing away to herself, something about her *‘ bon- 
nie laddie wi’ the yellow hair,” as composedly as 
though no such desperate trial had been made to dis- 
turb her peace of mind. “ When I get to be Presi- 
dent,’’ meditated Rob, serenely, “I’m going to make 
a law that all the Susans in the world will have to 
have their hair combed every minute, all the time, 
with an awfully pully old comb too, and their faces 
washed and washed, and button up their boots every 
single morning; they can’t ever pull off any buttons 
elver, and have eleventy-two—no, I guess a hundred 
buttons; then when they feel justa little bit cross, I'll 
sit up grand and say, ‘Oh! you got out of the wrong 
side of the bed this morning; you'll feel better when 
you've had your hreakfast.’ | won't eiver, she need 
n’t think I will;”’ and forgetting his pleasure in the 
future punishment of Susan and other unfortunates 
of her class, by a sudden remembrance of bis own 
wrongs Sir Robert returned to the original subject 
of contemplation with renewed ardor. 

There were the stairs, and there were his new shoes 
with their brave little heels; “ But,” he concluded, 
“If I do go back, like as pot she'll make me change 
my stockings, or say I've -mussed my hair or some- 
thin’.”” No; a return to the enemy's country was 
clearly out of the question; so, with a discomfited 
little sigh, Rob abandoned his post py the stairs and 
took up the line of march for the dining-room. Iam 
sorry to admit it, but on this particular morning he 
had awakened feeling decidedly cross. He couldn't 
have told why, except that Susan had opened the 
blind and let the sun right in on his closed eyelids, 
thereby scattering all the charming little fairies 
about which he was dreaming. It was provoking. 
Then, to add to his vexation, Susan absolutely refused 
to allow him to wear his new sailor suit, which had 
been finished only the day before. He didu’t see any 
use of having clothes if he couldn’t wear them: and 
everybody else wore just what they wished. Of 
course, after that everything went wrong. Susan 
poked one corner of the brush into his eye; and hurt 
his feet with the button-hook. Altogether, it was not 
in his most charming mood that weare introduced 
to our hero as he stamped down stairs to breakfast. 

It was not a very pleasant little face that presently 
surmounted the high chair by the breakfast table, 
neither was it the most amiable voice in the world 
that replied to papa’s pleasant “*Ah, Rob, my boy, 
good-morning ’’—with a gruff ** Good-morning, sir,’’ 
which seemed to come from the very bottom of his 
boots. When his eldest brother, Ned, remarked 
respectfully, ‘* Well, Bobby, my brother, what makes 
you look so overwhelmingly joyful?” the frown which 
was tangling his usually smooth forehead settled 
lower and lower on his face, until it reached the rosy 
lips, where it developed into such an alarming pout 
it was remarkable that the oatmeal on the table 
before him was not frightened at the idea of entering 
such an unpleasant looking reception room. 

Evidently Rob was in a very bad humor. How- 
ever, Robby and oatmeal were old friends, and this 
particular saucerful remained faithful to the example 
of its forerunners and quietly allowed itself to be 
eaten up: the busy thoughts inside Rob’s round, brown 
head, meanwhile, keeping up a running acompani- 
ment to the lively tune the spoon played against his 
pretty white teeth. “It’s real mean, anyway,”’ ob- 
served those same small thoughts. “Every single 
other body in the world can do just as they please all 
the time, and I can’t ever have any of my pleases; 
I wonder how mamma would like it if some one made 


her wear a horrid old suit that she hated; ‘nd | gues 
papa wouldn't think it was much fun if maminna 
wouldn’t let him go to New York whenever he 
wanted to.”’ 

Strange to say none cf the rest of the family seemed 
to consider Rob’s case as one that called for much 
sympathy or indignation. There sat Mr. Raymond 
enjoying his coffee and his newspaper, though, «- 
Rob remarked to himself, “ I should think he'd know 
it by heart by this time, for he’s read it every morn- 
ing, ever—ever since I was ‘quainted with him.” 
Mrs. Raymond was at the other end of the table. 
siniling and pleasant as ever. As for Lily and the 
boys, they were too much interested in the breakfast 
and their own conversation to pay a great deal of 
attention to their injured brother. ‘It’s mean, any 
way,” thought Rob again. I do not suppose that he 
considered this exactly in the light of an original re 
mark, but couldn't think of anything else to say just 
at the moment. To tell the truth, the family were 
too well acquainted with these symptoms to be 
greatly alarmed by them. Usually Robby was as 
bright as a June day, but once in a while there would 
come an unfortunate morning when nothing seemed 
to please or satisfv; and his friends had discovered 
that the best way of dealing with the discontented 
young man was to let him alone until the clouds 
should blow over and he should shine out his own 
sunny little self once more. 

Soon after the meal was over Rol’s father left for 
the city for his daily business, and Lily, Ned and 
Dick started for school. Rob and his mother were 
left together. Generally this was the happiest time 
in the day for Rob, for then he had his mother all to 
himself. He was in the habit of following ber around 
the house as she stepped from room to room putting 
fresh flowers in the vases and giving the necessary 
orders for the day; his tongue going all the time like 
a little mill-clapper, asking questions and singing 
scraps of bright little songs. Bo-day, however, he 
walked quietly after her, answering her pleasant re- 
marks by discontented gruuts and growls, until at 
last she stopped talking to him altogether, when he 
felt himself called upon to look more injured than 
ever. I am afraid Rob was like a few other persons 
in the world, and rather enjoyed making a martyr of 
himself. 

When at length the house was all in order Robby’ 
mother sat down in her own room. Then came Rob's 
daily hour of trial; out came the little yellow-covered 
primer, the sight of which was heartily disliked by 
the little boy. How he did wish nobody had ever been 
smart enough to discover the art of reading: how 
could he tell the difference between little “bb” and 
little “d"’ when they lovked so much alike? why 
could they not just as well be called by the same 
name, since he was sure they were brothers, and twins 
at that? It was really very unreascnable in his 
mother to expect him ever to learn to tell the 
crooked things apart. It was bad enough on orvdi- 
nary days, when he really tried his best, but to-day he 
worried, fretted and so nearly cried that it would be 
hard to say who was more glad when the lesson was 
over, Rob or his mother. | 

Well, he managed to worry through the morning: 
scolded his soldiers because they would not stand up, 
and frowned at his blocks because they would fall 
down. When he trned to restore Noah and his family 
to the ark after giving them an airing, one of the 
three sons nearly caused another deluge by refusing 
to have the cover shut down upon him. Happily the 
lunch bell rang just then, and the flood was stepped 
before causing serious damage. 

After luncheon, Rob followed his mother to her 
room and threw himself on the lounge. This lounge 
was an old friend of all the children, but Rob consid- 
ered it his especial property. Many a time, while 
lying there, had he listened to one of mamma's stories, 
as she sat with her sewing in her low chair by the 
window. At other times mamma herself had been on 
the lounge, and Rob curled up on the floor by her 
side, enjoying a cosy little talk. This afternoon he 
began to bounce up and down on his venerable 
friend, coming down once in a while on the sofa pil- 
low in a way which must have been very trying to its 
feelings, until his mother told him to stop, when he 
turned over on his back and gazed dismally at the 
ceiling. 

* Robby,” said mamma after a while, “1 am going 
over to Aunt FEllen’s to spend the afternoon. Now 
if you think you can act like a little gentleman | 
should be happy to have you go with me, or you may 
stay with Susan: you may do just as you please.” 

Rob pricked up his ears. 

“Oh, mamma, may 

‘Why, yes,”’ replied mamma absently. Sne was 
folding her work preparatory to laying it in the 
drawer, and did not notice the little boy's eager man- 
ner. 

“Well, then,” pursued Rob decidedly, “I'll stay at 
home and do as I please."’ 

By this time Mrs. Raymond was lost to sight in the 
depths of her closet, from whence she presently re- 
appeared, her hat in her hand ; consequently she 
caught only the first part of the sentence. 

“Very well, perhaps that is the better way, as you 
do not feel very pleasant. But you'll come and see 
me off, won't you, Bobby Boy ?” she finished, with the 
inviting smile Rob knew and loved so well. He went 
skipping down stairs beside her, followed her out on 
the piazza, and stood watching her as she walked 
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down the path to the side gate which led through 
the hedge into the grounds of his uncle. She looked 
back, kissed her hand, and disappeared from sight. 

How pleasant it was out there on the piazza! Bob 
sat down ou the top step to enjoy things. It wus a 
beautiful bmght day in Octobor, the wind stole gently 
up and brushed the brown fringe from his forehead 
with its soft fingers; the deep blue sky overhead 
siniled tenderly down upon little Rob sitting there on 
the steps. He wondered vaguely why it made him 
think of his mother; then—it was strange—but into a 
warm corner of his heart there crept a sorry feeling 
that he had not tried barder to please her that morn- 
ing. Those lessons—-how patiently she had said over 
and over again, “ Not b, Robby, but d.” Somehow, 
it was harder to be cross here than it was in the house. 
Why had he not taken mamma’s advice and gone out 
to playin the morning? hy, there was lots to be 
done; he remembered now that he had promised 
William to help him rake up the leaves on the lawn, 
there was his own wheelbarrow all ready for an ex- 
cursion; then there was the snapping-turtle Dick had 
caught for him yesterday in the pond; could he have 
crawled away in the n'ght from the pen they had 
made for him 

With this thought came another. Why, here he 
was with a whole long afternoon before him in which 
he could do just as he pleased! “ Mamma never 
would let me before; I wonder how she happened to 
to-day,” he thought. What would be the nicest thing 
to do? “I want to wear my new suit, and then |! 
want to godown and get inthe boat all by myself. 
Mamma never let me go without Dick before; I'll put 
on my new clothes and play I'm a sailor.” 


(Concluded next week.) 


TAE STORY OF FRITTIDUM. 
te TOW for your story, you know,” said Tommy, 

- whose shyness had pretty nearly disappeared 
by this time. 

Oliver rubbed his forehead thoughtfully, and be- 
gan after moment's consideration, 

‘Well, there was once a young man: he was going 
from Castile to Toledo on business. Do you know 
where Castile is?” 

No.”’ 

“It's where the Castile-soap comes from. So this 
young man was going from Castile to Toledo—” 

“ What was his name?” interrupted Lolly. 

* His name was—let me see—Frittidam. Now, when 
he had gone a mile, he saw a man coming along from 
Toledo, and the man came up to him, and he said, 
‘How do you do” But Frittidum didn’t make any 
ansawer.’’ 

“Why didn’t 

“Oh, because he was crusty.” 

“Why was be crusty ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that. Well, when Frittidum 
had gove past, the man turned round, and looked 
after Frittidum going away. And Frittidum heard 
him say to himself, ‘Ull pay him out for this some 
day.’ So Frittidum went on his way to Toledo, and 
the man went the other way, and was soon out of 
sight. But a little while after, Frittidum saw another 
man coming toward him; and he was so exactly like 
the other man that Frittidum could not tell whether 
it was the same or not. 

“ Presently, as they were just meeting, the man 
said, *How do you dof And Frittidum was very 
much surprised, for he could not tell how the same 
man could be in two places at once; and he was rather 
frichtened, so he did not say anything. And when he 
had gone past, he could hear that the man stopped, 
and looked back after him. And in a little while he 
heard the man say to himeelf, ‘?ll pay him out for 
this some day.’ And Frittidum went on his way, but 
he could not help thinking of what had happened to 
him. And he had not gone much farther, when 
another man came into view along the road in front 
of him, as the others had done. And he was just like 
them; and everything happened with this one just as 
it had with the others. And this went on every mile 
or so, all the way to Toledo.” 

* But why didn't he answer the man some time, and 
see what happened then?” asked Oarry. 

“Oh, he was much too much frightened. Now, 
when Frittidum got to Toledo, he thought to himeelf, 
‘Something must be done to stop this.’ And he thought 
he must go and confess. Do you know what that is?” 

= 

“Well, in Spain, you know—that’s the country 
where Castile is—the people go, one by one, now and 
then, to the priests—that is, the clergymen, you know 
—and tell them what they have done, especially if 
they have donesanything wrong; and the priests give 
them advice and that. Very well: Frittidum thought 
he must confess. So he went to the church in Toledo. 
Now, round tne church, im the inside, there were 
statues. But when Frittd@um went in it seemed to 
him as if al) the statues were just the same @s the man 
he had kept on meetingis thetoad. There were fifty 
statues round the church; and as Frittidum had met 
the man fifty times on the road, that was just right. 
Now, Frittidum was, a3 you Bigg suppose, very much 
frightened. And he ran out of the church and went 
straight back to Castile, without doing the business 
that he had come to Toledo for. But it was just as 
bad going back as it had been coming. He kept on 
meeting the same man every mile or so, and the same 


things always happened. And he met him fifty times 
on the road. That made a hundred times altogether. 
Now, when he got back to Castile he thought be must 
really confess. And he went to the church there. 
Now, this church has a hundred statues in it. But 
when he went in it was worse than before, for he 
thought all the statues were the sume as that man. 
So he went out of the church more quickly than he 
had gone in, and despaired of being able to confess at 
all. But wherever he went be kept meeting men, all 
alike, who asked him how he was, and he did nvt 
dare to answer. 

“Frittidum could uot bear this long: but he be 
thought himself of a certain old monk. This monk 
was very good, and he had a large white beard. So 
Frittidum asked him what he should do. And the 
monk answered that he would think about it. So 
Frittidum went away, and was us much pestered and 
worried by the man a= ever. Next day Frittidum 
went back to the monk, and the monk said he would 
think about it. And this went on, over and over 
again, for six months; and Frittidum could attend to 
nothing, and he began to get quite thin. But at the 
end of the six months, when Frittidum asked the 
monk what he should do, the monk said be had 
thought about it. And Frittidum said, ‘What? And 
the monk said he thought perhaps the best, thing he 
could do would be to ask the man what he wanted. 
And when. as Frittidum was going home again, he met 
the man, he said, as usual,‘ How do you do? But 
Frittidum answered, ‘Very wel!, thank you.’ And 
then they both stood still, and Frittidum asked him 
what he wanted. The man said, * You bave insulted 
me bine hundred and ninety-nine times; and if you 
had done it again, I should have turned you intoa 
cannibal. But as it is, you must be punished.’ And 
Frittidum said, ‘I await my sentence.” And the man 
said, * Your punishment shall be that whenever you 
go near anyone, it shall seem to you as if they smelled 
of hair-oil.’ And then the man went away, and Frit- 
tidum never saw him again. But it was as he had 
said. And Frittidum had to leave his relations and 
friends, and go live in the desert. And he never came 
near the town of Castile, or any other town, except 
on market days; and then he wore corks m his nose. 
But he was always very polite. So he lived till he 
died. That is the end.’ 

“Is it really true?” asked Lolly. 

“Did you make it up?” asked Carry. 

“ Why didn't he fight that otber man ?” said Tommy 


should.”—{Clementina Black in Sussex Idyll.” 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


SOME CURIOUS THINGS. 

HIS week the Professor takes off his hat toa 

scrap-book, for it has told him of things be never 
knew before—or, knowing, had forgotten. In turning 
over the leaves he found many curious items relating 
to the origin of quaint and familiar sayings and 
things. For instance, there's ‘‘ foolscap” paper. How 
did it come to bear this strange name? You all know, 
or should know, the histories of King Charles |. and 
Oliver Cromwell of England. The king found his 
revenues getting low one day, and sold the right to 
certain manufacturers to make paper. On this paper 
the royal arms were shown in water marks. When 
Charles was beheaded and the Cromwell government 
came in, the latter laughed at the royal arms and 
caused them to be replaced by the foolscap and bells. 
Another parliament removed this indignity to the 
memory of King Charles; but ever since, paper of a 
certain size has been called “foolscap.” This paper 
is the size of the * Parliament Journal.” 

2. The word * Boston" was made in this way. The 
Professor means the origiual Boston, and not the city 
in Massachusetts. 

In the seventh century a monk known as St. Bo- 
tolph, or Bot-holp, founded a church at a place called 
Y-ceanho in Lincolnshire, England. They first called 
it Botolph’s Town, then Bot-olphston, Bot-as-ton and 
then, very naturally, Boston. The Rev. John Cotton, 
when he came to America from this town, gave the 
name to the seaport at which he settled. 

This St. Botolph is the patron saint of sailors, and 
they say that there is a lantern hung every night on 
the spire of his church, three hundred feet high in 
theair. Jean Ingelow was born near this old church. 

3. You haveall heard of the expression * Hobson's 
choice."’ Thomas Hobson was a carrier at Camnidge, 
England, and owning horses, he used to let them to 
students. He was a very humane man, and made a 
rule that every horse should have a regular time in 
which to rest, and no matter how much a student 
might want to hire a particular horse, he couldn't 
get him if it were his time to rest. So it was “* Holb- 
son's choice. Take what you can get or go without " 

4. Roland for an Oliver. These men were two 
famous knights, and when one did a very wonderful 
thing the other went and did something quite as re- 
markable. Neither could get ahead of the other. | 
Thus the expression bas come to mean the giving of | 
an equivalent. 

5. Perhaps it may be a satisfaction to some people 
to know why they have become “ bankrupt.” The 


term is said to have originated in the following man- 
ner: Certain Italian money-changers years ago used 
to do their business while sitting on benches in a 
regularly-organized money exchange, and when one 


of them failed his bench was broken and the nan 
haneo rotto (broken bench) was given to him. The 
Eoglish word when first introduced was bankerout. 

6. Hie! Betty Martin. St. Martin is one of the 
saints of the Roman calendar, and ove of the prayers 
to him commences, “0 mihi beate Martine.’ This 
became “ My eye and Betty Martin,” and is now cor- 
rupted to Hie! Betty Martin." 

7. Robbing Peter to pay Paul. “In the time of Fil- 
ward VI. much of the lands of St. Peter, at We-t- 
minster, were seized by His Majesty’s ministers and 
courtiers, but in order to reconcile the people to that 
robbery they allowed a portion of the lands to be ap- 
propriated toward the ,repair of St. Paul’s Church: 
hence the phrase, “ robbing Peter to pay Paul’’ 

8. Binckguard. None of us like to be called by that 
name, but when it first originated it didn't mean 
auything so very bad. The Professor read that “in 
olden times the palaces of kings and seats of nobles 
were not so well nor so completely furnished as now. 
and hence, when any of the nobility exchanged one 
residence fur another all kitchen utensils, kettles. 
pots, pans, etc.. were taken with them. The servant- 
who rode in the cart or wagon with these articles 
were called the black guard. From being applied to 
a class of persons who, though menials, might have 
been honest and well disposed, it has come with us tuo 
be applied to a low and scurrilous class of persons. 

But there are enough words for the present. Let's 
see what else the scrap-book tells. Here's a funny 
paragraph about a country hardware merchant who 
under‘ook to order from the city for his neighbor, the 
tailor, two useful implements. ‘Send me two tatlor’s 
geese,” he wrote. That, he thought, was plainly 
wrong, and he tore up the order. “Send me two 
gooses for a tailor’’ was his next formula. But after 
the letter was sealed and stamped, his ming misgave 
him, and he tore it open again. The third time he got 
it right beyond a doubt. “Send me one tailor’s goose. 
Yours, ete., John Doe. P.S.—Send me another just 
like it.” 

Now how many in the Professor's class can tell him 
how John should have written the plural? 

“A Frenchman thinks the English language very 
tough. ‘Dare is look out,’ he says, * which is to put 
out your head and see; and look out, which is to bau! 
in your head not for to see—just contraire.’”’ 

“A bar of iron worth $5, worked into horseshoes, is 
worth $10.50; made into needles it is worth $330; made 
into knife blafles it is worth $3,285; made into balance 
springs for watches it is worth $250,000.” 

The Professor closes the scrap-book, takes off his 
hat to it agam with thanks, and leans back in his 
chair for his regular nap. 


PUZZLES. 
HOW TO FIND A PERSON'S NAME. 

Let the person whose pame you wishto A BDH 
know tell you in which of the upright c c BE Ik 
columus the first letter of his name is £ F F J 8 
found. If it be found in but one column, Gao«a K s 
itis the top letter; if it occurs in more tJ LLY?T 
than one column, it is found by adding K k mm 
the alphabetical numbers of the top let- MN NN \ 
ters of these columns,and the sum will 0000w 
be the number of the letter sought. By @ RT x x 
taking one letter at a time in this way, ss vz y¥ 
the whole name can be ascertained. For u v v y¥ z 
example, take the word Jane. Jisfound www 
in the two columns commencing with B y¥ z 


and H; which are the second and eighth letters down 
the alphabet; their sum is ten, and the tenth letter 
down the alphabet is J, the letter sought. The next 
letter, A, appears in but one column, where it stands 
at the top. WN is seen in the columns headed B, D and 
H; these are the second, fourth and eighth letters of 
the alphabet, which added give the fourteenth, or N, 
and so on. The use of this table will excite no little 
curiosity among those unacquainted with the fore- 
gong explanation.—{ Agriculturist. 


ANSWERS T) PUZZLES. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA OF “H. 8."’ 


The thing we so despise, yet prize 

(When of a large and roomy size) ; 

Which no one sells yet beggars wear ; 
Which kings would use, did they but dare; 
Which never yet a bride did own, 

Yet after her is often thrown; 

Which we buy not, and rarely meet, 

Yet often toast it (with our feet); 

In which our “ corns"’ can freely roll, 

A comfort to the weary sole; 

That soothes the sick with want of creak, 
Yet toa mother’s heart doth speak, 
Telling of little pattering feet 

Which safely tread the golden street; 

That holey thing we strive to hide from view 
I think is nothing but “A Worn-out Shoe!" 


July 6. P. RB. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 10. 

Charade.—W inter-green. 

Rebus.— Asp, wasp, hbasp, rasp, gash, clasp. 

Choaradesa.— Rattlesnake. None—one—o. Oxford. April 


showers—May flowers. Firetly. Thyme. 
Duuble Acroatic.— F 
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Farm and Garden. 


MORE ABOUT CANKER-WORMS— 
RADISH GROWING — EARLY 
FRUITING — OHIO HORTICULT- 
URE. 

SINCE replying to the inquiry about 
canker worms, a friend who has given 
some attention to the subject says that 
the trouble is not so much with the 
kind of trap employed as in the lack of 
care with all. The male insect is able 
to fly and no trap can stbp him. The 
female must crawl, and as nature 
has arranged that they meet in the tree- 
tops the trunk 1s the only avenue of 
approach for her. So the tarred rope or 
the kerosene-filled trough will stop her, 
but the tar must be fresh and sticky 
and the trough must be kept filled. 
Furthermore, since there is an “innu- 
merable caravan” pressing on, they 
pile upon, or in, the obstruction until, a 
bridge of glued or drowned insects 
being formed, the remainder travel over 
in safety. One must therefore watch 
the bands from day to day and scrape 
off the accumulating cankers. Thestory 
that the males sometimes gallantly carry 
the females on their backs when pre- 
vented from ascending in the usual way 
came, it 1s said, from a French naturalist 
whose fancy influenced him more than 
his facts. 

—*A Farmer's Wife ” writes in reply 
to our inquiry about growing good rad- 
ishes: “I have raised radishes for years 
in the open ground free from worms. 
After the soil is prepared for the seed I 
mix thoroughly und freely unleached 
ashes into it, then sow the seed, and 
always have nice radishes.’’ We wish 
* A Farmer's Wife” had given more de- 
tail. Wood ashes we suppose are meant; 
has she ever experimented with coal 
ashes, which have been found good to 
keep the borer out of currant anc goo 
berry bushes? Does she have a clay or 
sandy soil, and is it fertilized or simply 
made deep and fine? However, the 
point is that unleached wood-ashes will 
keep away the radish worm. Let our 
readers make a note of this for next 
spring, and if they are growing summer 
radishes they can put it in practice now. 

—We have just pulled off forty-two 
young apples frum a reset Duchesse of 
Qidenburgh dwarf. It was taken up 
last fall and temporarily stuck in a dirt- 
heap until a place could be found for it 
in a new garden. It stayed there all 
winter, with slightly-covered roots, and 
late in the spring, after the leaves had 
unfolded, it was planted out, and re- 
turned good for evil by setting all the 
fruit it possibly good. But though well 
meant this could not be allowed. A 
newly-set tree or plant needs all its force 
the first year or two to become estab- 
lished. If allowed to bear too soon it 
will become stunted, and eventually fail 
both to grow and to bear. Ten years 
ago a Eumelan vine was allowed to bear 
all it could the second and third years. 
Then it suddenly failed to fruit and 
made only a feeble growth. For several 
years it’ remained ix this condition, 
. when it was taken up and set out in 
another garden. It wasa change from 
clay to sandy loam. The vine regained 
its lost vigor and has since fruited every 
year. 

—Ohio seems to have the léivest horti- 
cultural societies at present. They are 
scattered over the State; bave winter 
meetings for practical discussions of 
subjects and summer and fall meetings 
for quite as practical discussions of fruit ; 
and best of all, for outsiders, they fre- 

uently print brief reports of their do- 
ngs for general circulation. Such a one 

.s now before us—that of the Montgom- 

ery Co. Society, which met near Dayton 

in the latter part of June. The Presi- 
dent, Frank Ohmer, entertained the 
members, and led them at once into bis 
splendid raspberry patches, with the 
command, ** Help yourselves, ladies and 
gentlemen.” The Gregg is his favorite 
variety. Ten years ago lawyer Gregg 
found it on the hills of the Upper Ohio, 
but made no attempt to introduce it. 
Mr. Ohmer saw it four years ago, ar- 
ranged to grow it extensively and now 
has ten acres planted. It ripens with 
the Mam moth Cluster but is far superior, 
and Mr. Ohmer believes it will supersede 
all other black raspberries. The vines 


The Best Natural 


were bending under the weight of large | 
dark fruit which was in striking contrast 
with other varieties near them. Then 
the company were taken into the red 
raspberries—Thwack, Bradywine, etc. 
The Thwack, a cross between the Hers- 
tine and the Brandywine, is hardy and 
productive and a fine keeper. Berries 
picked in Missouri (its native place), on 
Friday had been eaten in good order in 
Ohio on Sunday. A grocer had kept 
them in good condition for sixty days. 
The Delaware is a large bright red rasp- 
berry of first class quality. The New 
Rochelle is a large purple berry that 
ripens its fruit in two weeks but is defic- 
ient in color and quality. Dr. Warder 
reported on the Parnell as a fine family 
berry, but having foreign blood the 
canes were tender and needed winter 
protection. The same must be said of 
the Herstine. The old Purple Cane was, 
after all, one of the best for one’s yard. 
Mr. Obmer said the Champion straw- 
berry excelled fhe Wilson in size color 
and sweetness. Ona plot one rod square 
he had grown 14 quarts, or at the rate 
of over 550 bushels per acre. The 
Crescent Seedling and the Forest Rose 
were recommended by several for size, 
sweetness and richness. A botanical re- 
port told a story of an Urbana lady, 
who, visiting an eastern city, was taken 
by a friend to see the herbarium of a 
celebrated botanist, whose specialty was 
mosses. Asking him to point out the 
rarest specimens he turned to a small 
collection, saying, “These, so far as 


known, are found only in one place, 
Urbana, Ohio.” “Why that is my 
home.” “Then, Madam, you need not 


go from home to see the rarest mosses 
in the world.” 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


THE LANCET 
*Hunyadi 
Baron Liebig affirms 
that ita richness in 
aperient sur- 
pusees that of all 
ether Known wWa- 
ters. 
wath er 
D AL 
JOURNAL. 
Hunyadi Janos.— 
The m agreeable, 
safest. and most ef- 
ficaci us aperient 
water. 
PROFESSOR IRCHOW, Berlin.—" Inver 
bi¥ dood and mot success: most valuable.’ 
PROFESSOR BAMBERG EK, Vienna,.—"l 


these Waters with remarkable 


PROFESSOR ANZONI, Warzburg.-—"l 
eacribe mone butt 
PROFESSOR L AL DER BKUNTON, M.D., 
ne =.. London "More pleasant thun its 
als anc sur passes them in efficacy 
PROFESSOR AITKEN, D.. F.#.S., 
Reyal Military Hosxpital. Netley. Pre 
ferred to t’ullnoa aoa Friedrichshal).’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVEL- 
ING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine ni bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS ©O. (lLAmited), London. 


FRED’K DE BARY & 
41 and 43 Warren st... New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 


The a onevery genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


On Spring Avenue, 


The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
SALT. RHEU M, c TARE 
ULC EPSIA 
FL A MED EVES, 


¥sP 

RHEUMATIS! 
SCALD HEAD ISM, 
KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES. 


A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 


Address 


RED SPRINC CO., 
E. H. PETERS, Sup’t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters from Saratoga, Balaton Spa, &c. 


Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by eee ty superior to the im- 

po 
Prize Medale and Diplomas awarded our products 
over ail competitors at Centenuial, Vienna and 
other Exp itions. 
For saie by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 
BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Serest, New York. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


Te produce real sea water at will, dia- 
solve this «alt in ordinary This 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
qualities and touic virtues of 


water. w in tree 
fe ey 


3. Spirite. 


impurities of the «urt. 
gists generaliy. A. 

Broadway and Barclay N. 


SUMMER BOOKS, 


A ppletons’ 


Brilliant Novelettes ; 


admit of bold and handsome yi 
that sense of restfulness and p 


New Handy-Volume_ Series. 


Romance, ee. Travel, Humor ; Historic, Literary, 
and Society M 


The books in this series are of a size convenient for the pocket, and 
in order that they may be perused w 
easure which well-printed volumes alone confer. 


onographs. 


oe large enough tu 
thout fatigue, wits 
Fic 


necessarily predominates in the plan. but it is designed to make the range of selection com- 


prehensive, so as to include works of every 
attractive to students as well on 
on good paper, in large type, an 


~ theme, from old authors and new. and 


e volumes are 18m0, paper covers, printed 


sold at low prices. 


NOW READY. 


1. Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? A 


Story. By Mrs. EDWARDEsS. Price, 


30 cents 
2. AStrugele. A Story. By BaRNet PHIL- 
Lips. Price, 25 cents. 


3. Gorden Baldwin and The Philoso- 


her's Pendulum. 
INDAU. Price, 2 cents. 


By RUDOLPH 


4. fa. A Story. By Erue. Linn 


Price, 3X cents. 
5. The Fisherman of Auge. A Story. > 


KATHARINE 8. MACQUUID. Price, 
cents. 

6. Essays of Elia. First Series. By CHARLES 
LAMB. ce, DB cents. 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW AT THE RATE OF ABOUT ONE A WEEK. 


Appletons’ Collection of Foreign Authors. 


The * Collection of Foreign Authors” embraces selections from the better current 
light literature of France, Germany, and other countries of the 
European Continent, translated by competent hands. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ARIADNE. From the French of Henry Grevitte. Paper, 50 cts: cloth, 7 cts. 
VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 


1, Samuel Brohl and Company. 


Novel. From the French of Visocn 
CHERBULIEZ. Paper cover, © cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


2. Gerard’s Miarriage. A Novel. From 
the French of ANDRE THEURIET. Paper | _ 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 centa. 


A Fantasy. From the French of 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Paper, 3 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


4. The Tower of Percemont. A Story. 
From the French of GEORGE SAND. 
Paper cover, 30 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


5. Meta Holdenis. A Novel. the 
French of VictoR CHERBULIEZ. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 centa. 


6. Romances of the Hast. From the 


French of COMTE DE GoBINEAU. Paper, 
® cents; cloth, $1.00. 
7. Renee and Franz iLe Bleuet). From 


the French of Gustav E HAL LER. Paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 

8. Madame Gosselin. From the French of 
Louts ULBACH. per cover, & cents; 
cloth, $1. 

%. The Godson ofa Marquis, A Novel. 
From the French of Axpre THEUKIET. 
Paper cover, 530 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Appletons’ Library of American Fiction. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


BO N NY KATE. A Novel. By CuristTian Reip. Paper covers, 75 cents: 


cloth, $1.25. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


1. bh Aylmer. Paper, 7 cents; cloth, 


2. The Lady of the Ice. By James = 
MILLe. With Paper, 75 


cents: cloth, $1.25 
By the author of 


3. Morton House. 
“Valerie Aylmer.” With Illustrations. 
$1.2. 
With Tl- 


Paper, 75 cents: cloth, 

4. BRighted at Last. A Novel. 
lustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

5. Mabel Lee. By the author of “ Morton 

ouse.”" Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

6. Doctor Vandyke. By Jonun Esren 
Cooke. With Illustrations. Paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.2 

. Ebb-Tide and other Stories. By 
CHRISTIAN REID. With lilustrations. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Am Open Question. By James 
With Paper, 75 
cents; cloth. $1 

9. ee A Novel. By Mrs. Martua J. 

AMB. With ihusteations. Paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


10. 


Substa 


Y HEALY, author of 


“A Summer's Komance 
trated. Paper, 15 cents; 
ll. Nina’s Atonement, and otner sto- 
ries.” By CHRISTIAN Illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
2. A Daughter of Bohemia. Ly 
TIAN Reip. Paper, 75 cents; cloth $1.2 


13. Hearts and Hands. A Story in Six- 
teen Chapters. By CHRISTIAN KeEID. 
Svo. Paper, 30 cents. 

l4. Littie Joanna. A Novel. 
THorre. Paper, cents. 

15. Bressant. A Novel. By JULian Haw- 
THOKNE. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


16. The Land of the Sky; or Adventures 


By KAMBA 


Mountain By-ways. By « HRISTIAN 
Reip. Illustrated. Paper, 75 cents: 
cloth, $1.25. 
lj. After Many Days. A Novel. By 
CHRISTIAN D. per, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 
18. Garth. A Novel. By JULIAN Haw- 
THORNE, author of Bressant,”’ * Saxon 
Studies,” etc., 8vo. Paper, 75 cents 


cloth, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway. New York. 
*.* Any of the above volumes sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States 


or Canada, upon receipt of the price 


teats and 
w: 


Pateoted May ists. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker Mfg Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful M!)kers. 
Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of 82. Send fur our 
lil strated Pam — on the Cow, containing sectional views cow's 

ssected and scientific ally eapenen, by Dive. White aud 

‘leon of this ae. Sent free to any address 


GEO. E. KING, President, 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK. CASSIMERE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manutacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
25 Walker Mt., near Charch N.Y. 


Another Creat Reduction 
IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE. 


MENTS EVER OFFERED 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P.O. Box Sl and 33 Vesey St.. 


TO 


lo any newspaper advert: nes the THIRD EDITION of 


FOR ADVERTISE LIS. I) “vo pp More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
circulation, vertis: rates of several thousand 
aewspapers in the United States and Canada, anc 
vontains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication All! lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 


sen or it ore spe ne money ip news aper 
advertising Address AY SON, 


Times Building 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 
&c., than any other prepared. 


better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread 


t is free 


from injurious substances of every 


It goes further 
ind and has received the etrongest Com- 


mendation ef the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


proachbabie in quality, and any family who once uses t wil! not 


t is peerless and u 
| without it. All soll it. 


| 
| 
Ay J 
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Financial. 


From Monday, July Us, to Saturday, 
July 20. 
Financial Quotations—Cold.- 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
July July 17. July 20. 
Lega! renders... ... WW ........ 97 


Geverument Bonds. — 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 


66. > « 106 
ts. coupon, i47..... 
6s, currency. f..... 120% 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5e, tan. Jo. '87..... 
Alabama 5e, 45 N.Y. 08.G.K., '7.... 1 
Alabama 4) N.Y. 7a, BB. 113 
Alabama | 45 V.7.¢0,G.L.. Wi... 
Ala. %. Ala. & C.K N.¥.¢0.G L.. W.... = 
@. “ea, of N.Y. 66. G.L.. 120 
Ala. #8, of 1804...... NA. te. old, J.4J... 
Ark. ts .funded..... N.C. ta, 010.A.40.. WX 
rk. je. M. & L ‘4 N.C Ha Na. HA 
A.78.L. K.P. B.AN.O ‘ N 68,c.0ff. J .4J3.... 
Ark.is,Ark.Jen.R. 4 NAC. te, 66.... 9% 
Coanecticutrs...... 108 N.C. 6a, F.A.. 78.... 
Ga.7s, new bonds N°. A.40. 
Ga. 78, indorsed... 106 N.C. &.T.. 
G8. bonds... 1% do 
Ul. coup. Gs, Ge 
fh). War Loan....... wi = Oh to "SI 
Louisiana te........ Rhode Island ée.. 
LA. new ponds...... 1 South Carolina ts. 


_pew Fi’g D't. 51 do J.&J.. 
ie, Penitentiary 51 do AAO 
La. 6s, Levee Bde... 51 do F.A.'.. 


La. Levee Bas... 51 
La. Se, L. BL, of Th.. 5) do LC. WA.40 
La. 1910........... do 78 of 


la. is, Consel.. do Non-fund. 
La. 78, ®ma!l! Bas. . 4 Tennessee ts. old.. 
Mich 1878-79 100 do n. b ee 
Mich. 18%3....... wi do D.8.... 
Mich. 7e 110 Virminie é. old. 
Mo. fe due in iss). 104% do 6a, consol. b 
Mo.ts duein do ex.mat.coup.. 
Mo. 6a, due in 105 do 68, con. 2d 6 
Mo. se. due or 106 do 6s. defs » 4 
Mo. 6e, A. or 4.°92 D.C. 1924. ..... 
Fég. bs. due -%.. email bas...... — 

ast. Jo. due "86 D.C. rea 

Fereign Exchange.— 
days. 3 dave. 

Loadon prime oankers, 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 20, 1878. 


Batter. — Receipts for the week were 23.150 pkgs. 
Rxrporte, 16,178 pkgs. There was more inquiry for 
creameries for export, and the market is fully | ct. 
higher, and firm eat the close. Creamery butter 
takes the precedence and lead in the market 
almcet as much as do factory cheese, and the uni- 
form etyle and quality of it enabies shippers to 
pay a fair price, increases the volume of exports, 
and steadily stiffens the character and rating of 
American butter in English wmartets. Feed 
throughout the New York butter districts is good | 
the flow:f milk keeps up a:most beyond prece- 
dent, and the make #o far is large. There were sales 
of finest sonr cream creameries at Ake 
and atthe close we hear of Tc. bid r fine one to 
arrive next week. “weet cream wentat 19% and 
“ec. aod there were some carried over unsold. 
Dairy goods were closely picked up and are wanted. 
We quote: Fine sour cream creamery, 2ic.; fine 
«weet cream creamery, fine near-by pri- 
vate dairies. fair te good private driries 
i\t@lée.; dairy packed Western, ladle- 
packed Western, “eléc.; low grad: butter, 

Cheese. Heceipts for the weer, 165.1%) boxes, 
Exporte were 124.765 boxes. Large business at last 
week's price. We q State factors, fine to 
fancy, ®4@s%; factory, good to prime, 
factory, half «kimmed, skimmed. 2¢4, 

Egge fresh laid sel! quickly at li@ lic. per dozen, 

Beanse.—Marrows, mediums. 
1S. 

Beeawakx wanted at 

Dried Apples.—Prime quarters meet ready 
wale at Ss@ic., while sliced are neglected. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. tat, 1S7S., 


HRe-Ineurance Fund.,...... Sa 

Tote) $1,621 698.4 

Benj. &. Walcott, President. 
REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & See’y. 

Continental Ins. Co., 


Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Broekliyn, corner Court and Mostages Streets, 
apd 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Capital, vat in in Cash... ....... $1.000.000 00 
serve 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
cYrRus PECK, Seo’y 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 
493 FULTON &T., Brooklyn, and Compare 
cee with the same clase of wore cise where. 


HOME 
lasurance Co. of New York. 


Ofiice, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
FIFTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on 
the first day of JULY, 187s. 


CASH CAPITAL,. 33,000,000 00 
Heserve for BRe-tInsu- 


rance, 1,795,699 50 
Kes rve_ for Unpaid 
Loassces, 206,131 28 


1,179,042 38 
#6, 180.873 16 


Net Surpius, | 
TOTAL ASSETS, 
“LMMARY OF ASSETS. 


nds and Murteages. being first tien on 
United States Stocks (market vaiue).... (050,625 00 
Baok Stocks.. 190.242 
Municipal ‘Bonds, market 
199,208 00 


al 
Lense Rtocks, Payable ‘on demand 


(market value: f Securities a. 0) 245.005 47 
Interest due on let July, .. 62.36 61 
Beiance in hands of Agents. 144124 74 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli. 

ces issued at this office.......... 7.40 01 


Total, 16 
J. H. WASHBURN, 
CHAS. J. MARTI President. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January iid, 1878. 


The Ty uatees, in Conformtty to the Charter of 
the Company, sulmit the following State 
ment of ita affairs on the 3let December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Riska, 
from ist January, 1877, to jist Decem- 
Premiums on Policies not marked of 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... “4 


No Policies have been tseued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Of from ist Jana- 
ary, 1877, to 3iat December. 1877........ 
oases # during the same 
Returns of Pre- 
miume aed Ex- 
penres 


The Company has the following Assets, via. 
and State of New York 

Btock, ( ity, Bank aod other Stocks... 810,566.68 
by Stocks, and other- 


neal” Estate and Claims due the eee 
pany.estimatedat....... 617,498 O01 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivable. 1.764 
Total Amount of Assets............. $14 


Mix per cent. interest on the outetanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, 
Or their llega! representatives, on aod after 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iseue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, fri m which date 
all interest thereon wil! cease. rhe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were lsesued fur coid pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. ie Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
year ending jist Decemper, !577, for which certifi- 
cates will issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seveoth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. HU. CHAPMAN. Secretary. 
TRUSTEHFS: 

FRANCIS 


ALEXANDER BLARKF, 
ADeLPH AA 


J. D. JONES, 
DENNIS, 


LEwts CUR Kost. B. MINTUKN. 
CHARLES it. CHARLES H. MAKSHALI. 
James Low GBOoRGE W. LAN 
DAVID LANE. opeuT L. STUART, 


K 

James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK (HAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. 
HORACE GRAY 

W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foes, 
PeTex V. KING. 


GORDON W. BCRNGAM, 
DANIEL MILLER, 


THOMAS F. 
. A. HAND, 

JouN D. HEWLETT. 

WILLIAM tf. THos. B. CODDINGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, Preeident. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President 
w. iH. iH. MOORF, ld Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. i Vice Pres’t. 


BARLOW’ § INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLU 1 meas- 
ure. D. WILTBERGER, Prop 
7% North Second Btrect. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to G0: How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound mo pamphiet, comprising a se- 
ries cf articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel!, “ H. H..” © Laicus,” 
(ea!) Hamilton. and others. 


Price ‘25 Cents. 
Fent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place. New York. 
wil eo a ~ 
tteer and the — 


that they saw th 
the Christian 


the 
_ by stating 
ot ip 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS, 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y, 


Greatest Bargains in Linen and 
Lawn Suits ever offered. 


GRASS LINEN BASQUES AND OVEKSKIRES, 

ONLY AND $1.90; WORTH AND $2.0. 

GRASS LINEN SUITS, HANDSOMELY EM 
BROIDERED AT $2.50; WORTH $3. 

PURE LINEN BASQUES AND OVERSKIKTsS, 
AT #2; WORTH $2.50. 

PURE SUITS, ELEGANTLY TRIMMED 
WITH GALOON, AT $3.50, #4, $4.25, $5, AND %; 
WORTH FULLY 3 PER CENT. MORE. 

BOURETTE LINEN SUITS, AT AND 
$7; WORTH $s, $ 0. AND $12. 

ALSO, A GREAT JOB IN LAWN SUITS, at 
WORTH FULLY ®. 

PIQUE SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY AT HALF 
PRICE. 

LAWN WAISTS. edged with handsome EM- 
BROIDERY, ONLY WORTH $1.2. 

ALSO, GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILKS 
DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS. LINENS, HOSIERY, 
LADIEs’ EAR, LAWNS, &c., &e. 

send for CATALOGU Es. 

THE ABOVE GUODS ARE FAR BELOW THB 
SUAL MAKKFET PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14TH STREET AND OTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


TWENTY THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, 
URDERS BY MAIL RBCEIVE SPECIAL CARB. 
DURISG JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSB 
SATURDAYS AT 2 O'CLOCK, NOON. 


H. MACY & 60, 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


FOR 


2% és 
~ 
ses Ss 
& 

he 
> 

Sena for lilustrated Cataiogue and Heduced PR pace 
LisT, mertic ning this paper. AGENTS WA Nt 


Alice Fletcher & Ce., 6 &t. 


USE 


** Helix’’ Needies 
Sold Kverywhere. 


Ana Milward’s 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


During the Summer 


Che Christian Union 


will publish Articles appropriate to the Season 


A #@TORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE, 
By Rh. W. SAYMOND. 


The Cities in 
The Pari« Exposition. 


STAR PAPE 


by HENRY WARD B 


** Letters from my Library.’ by 


**New York “treet Laborers,” 
series of interviews with themeelve-s. 


Neighbors—The Poor: 
Where and they Live.” 


LECTURE-ROO ALKS. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
ESSONS 


4 


By Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


Terms $3.00 per annum. postage pre- 
paid. For 4 months ovo trial, $1.00. Te 
Clergymen, #2.50. Sample Copies sent en 
receipt ef 3 cent stamp. 

Foreale all De we Cen ere. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS' 


For Churches nown to the alo 
are, made at MEN BLY ELL 
West Troy, 
No 


BUCKEYE BeELt FOUNDRT. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catak 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & Tir. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, FROY: N. V. 
Mapufacture @ superi qgualit 
“pertal attention given to C HU RC u ‘BELLS 
if” ‘\\asetrated (Catalogue sent free. 


A N PIANOS Another bat‘ le on high R 


rice, Waron mono- 
po renewed. tee Beatty’ latest Ne 
(free) 


per full reply 
Lefore buying Pianoor Organ, Read latest circular. 


WARD? Beatty Wich REANS 


r ROBINSON'S 

mn & Tune 18 Books 
GS FORTHE 

por 

CALMS & 


FOR 


MEETING & F 


AS. 
Yew York, 


Chicago & New Orleans, 


Bee. 
‘ad ~ 
MY ANGELIQUE 
NEW -YORK. 2 vis 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


STOVES, $3.00. 


MPROVED KEROSENE 
w. N.Y. 


feno for Circular. P., © Warren &t., 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HOW TO BE AGENTS WANTED. #50 
25 amonth. dn Bncy- 


to 81°22 
YOUR OWN copedia of Law and Forme. 
LAWYE R. For Business Men, Farmers, 
® Mechanics, Property (lwnera, 
Tenants, everyvb oy. every busiress. Saves many 
times coat. selling fast. Send fur circuler & terms, 
P. W. Ziegler & Co., 518 Arch St., Phila, Pa, 


AGENTS WANT: tus 


for several fi st-clases 
trated “Subscription Books. 
Fpecial territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on toJ, 
cott & Co. (Subecription p't), Puts., Philadel! p’a. 


ippin- 


Ralary. Saicsmen wanted to sell our 
Stapic Goods lo deacers. No 
Expenses paid. Permaneo 

8. A. GRANT & c 
2, Home St., Cincinnad, 0. 


wanting good Agents should 
DVERTISE: the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 


largest, «1 iciest and best representative peper og its kind. 


G ov: ities, ancy Gooda, Chromos, 

G otions, et PRA ES, Engravimgs, 

achinery, Books, "Magazines, Papers, Stat ry, 


— pecialties Jewelry, ‘roys, New Inventions, and 

rent articles being advertised in the AGENTS’ 

HERALD. Anewer no other advertisement, invest no 
in Agents’ YR AR va have sent for a copy and seen the 


of over 0 IY HA advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents. 

Seores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of employment. 

EVERY A WAKE *hould at once place himee!f in direct 
WIDE Ack communication with all firms every- 

where who want Agenta, by sending his permanent address for 
insertion in the only Agents’ Directory published in the Workd. 

ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min- 

utes from instractions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 

tc only 2§ CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Peveils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1.25, Extra fine, 

large pear wood Inetrumenta, beautifully polished. with 

Bras« wheel reversible point and pencil holders only 82,50, 
GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, 2c , and bean. 

tifal Engraving of the Smithorraph, with ‘sample earl 

and full parti rs of the Agents’ ID rectory, and a copy of the 
LUM 8 all & ercem stamp (no Postal Cards noticed 


). 
SMITH, 71 7 Sansom &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATCH 


Money Maki ng 
World. Free Samples to 


Article« in the 


for j««tage J. Bride & Co. 34 U E 
297 Broadway New York 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
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